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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1856. 


Hates. 
POPIANA. 


Pope's Letters to Cromwell. — A writer in The 
Atheneum some two or three years since gave 
some curious specimens of the manner in which 
Pope doctored his published correspondence. I 
have just found another illustration of it, which 
furnishes at the same time what I[ think must be 
a satisfactory proof that the Familiar Letters to 
Henry Cromwell, Esq., by Mr. Pope, which are 
included by Pope and Warburton in the “ Cata- 


logue of Surreptitious and Incorrect Editions of | 


Mr. Pope's Letters,” as published in 1727, were 
really published about that time, although it is 
understood that no copy of such an edition can be 
found either in the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
or in the library of any known collector of Pope's 
works. 

The proof I refer to is found in the Dedication 
to a Satirical Poem published in 1728, and the 
title of which I may as well give at length: “ The 
Knight of the Kirk, or the Ecclesiastical Adven- 
tures of Sir John Presbyter: 

“ French Epiques and Burlesque the Age adorn, 
And Ordination sounds the Church's horn.” 
Incerti Auth. 
The Second Edition. London: Printed for M. 
Smith in Cornhill. 1728. (Price 1s. 6d.)” 

This Dedication is addressed 
Courayer and Voltaire,” and concludes with the 
following : 

“PS. Alexander Pope, Esq., in his FAMILIAR LETTERS 
to Henry Cromwell, Esq., pag. 50. and 51., bath in Honour 


of the Church, made the following Comparison between | 


Clerqgymen and Constables, viz. : 
g! ) 


“* Priests indeed in their Character, as they represent 
Gop, are sacred; and so are ConsTABLES as they repre- 
sent the Kixc; but you will own a great many of them 
are very odd Fellows, and the Devil a Bit of Likeness in 
"em. 
in particular, whose Translations from Ovid I have not so 
good an Opinion of as you; but as to the Psalm, he has 
paraphrased, I think David is much more beholden to 
him than Ovid, and as he treated the Roman like the Jew, 
so he has made the Jew speak like a Roman.’ 

“Tuese Lerrers of Mr. Poper’s are in Two Volumes, 
Price but 5s., and ought to be read in all Christian Fa- 
milies. 

“Speepity will be publish’d Famiusar Lerrers. The 
last Volume by Mr. Porr and Company. Price 2s. 6d.” 

So stood most probably the passage in the original 
letter. But when it came to be revised for an 
authorised edition, Trapp’s name was altogether 
omitted. For at p. 104. of The Works of Alex- 
ander Pope, Esq. Vol. V. Consisting of Letters 
wherein to those of the Author's own Edition, are 
added all that are genuine from the former Impres- 
sions, with some never before printed. London: 
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| we praise those, 


“To Messieurs | 


And so much for Priests in general, now for Trarr | 
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Printed for J. Roberts, myccxxxvu.; as also in 
Warburton’s edition (1751), vol. vii. pp. 136— 
137, the concluding passage reads as follows : — 


“Yet I can assure you, I honour the good as much as 
I detest the bad, and I think, that in condemning these, 
The translations from Ovid I have not 
so good an opinion of as you, because I think they have 
little of the main characteristic of this author, a graceful 
easiness. For let the sense be ever so exactly render’d, 
unless an author looks like himself, in his air, habit, and 
manner, "tis a disguise, and not a translation. But as to 
the Psalm, I think David is much more beholden to the 
translator than Ovid; and as he treated the Roman like 
a Jew, so he has made the Jew speak like a Roman.” 

But it is also curious that while the letter itself 
is altogether omitted from Pope's acknowledged 
edition, the 4to. of 1735, it oceurs in Curll’s 
edition of Pope's Letters, published in that same 
year, 1735 (vol i. pp. 299, 300.), and also in the 
edition “ Printed and sold by the Booksellers of 
London and Westminster, mpccxxxv.” (pp. 150, 


151.), with another reading, making a third ver- 


| sion of this same passage : 


“Yet I can assure you, I honor the good as much as I 
detest the bad, and I think, that in condemning these, 
we praise those. I am so far from esteeming even the 
worst unworthy of my protection, that I have defended 
their character (in Congreve’s and Vanbrugh’s Plays) 
even against their own Brethren. And so much for 
Priests jn general, now for Trapp in particular, whose 


| Translations from Ovid I have not so good an opinion of 


as you; not (I will assure you) from any sort of prejudice 
to him as a Priest, but because I think he has little of the 


| main characteristick of his Author, a graceful easiness, 


For let the sense be ever so exactly rendered, unless an 
Author looks like himself, in his air, habit, manner, ’tis a 
Disguise and not a Translation. But as to the Psalm, I 
think David is much more beholden to him than Ovid; 


| and as he treated the Roman like a Jew, so he has made 


the Jew speak like a Roman.” 

If you agree with me in thinking this little fact 
deserves the attention of Pope’s intending 
editors, you will perhaps give it a corner in “N. 


& Q.” C. P. 


“ Rape of the Lock.”—A correspondent (1* S. 
iv. 315.), speaking of Upton Court, which be- 
longed to the Perkins’ family, refers to a tradition 
“that Pope wrote the Rape of the Lock there:” 
and he wishes to know, “if any of your corre- 
spondents can confirm this fact from authentic 


evidence?” I think not. The poem was written 
and published, and remodelled and republished 
with a Dedication, before Arabella Fermor of 
Tusmore became Mrs. Perkins of Upton Court. 
I know of no circumstance that should lead us to 
infer that Pope even knew Mr. Perkins before the 
marriage ; none that he visited him after the mar- 
riage. I doubt indeed whether Pope knew the 
lady when the poem was written; and, though he 
had certain formal communications with her about 
the Dedication, I do not remember any circum- 
stances that should lead us to believe that he 
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visited at Tusmore. 
certifies, was suggested by Caryll, a friend to the 
parties, in the hope of reconciling them. It was 
struck off at a heat, as Pope told Spence. 
certainly, at the time it was written, did not know 
Lord Petrie; and the presentation copies to both 
Lord Petrie and Mrs. Fermor were forwarded 
through Mr. Bedingfield. Bedingfield’s letter to 
Pope on this subject is still preserved amongst the 
Homer MSS. in the British Museum. Here is 
an extract. The writer was suffering from the 
gout, and obliged to be brief: — 
“ Gray Inn, May 26th, 1712. 
“Sr, Last night I had ye favour of y"™ of ye eleventh 
Instant, and, according to v* directions therein, I have 
enclosed the copy for Lord Petre and for Mrs. Belle Fer- 
mor; she is out of Towne, and therefore all I can do is to 
leave her pacquet at her lodging... .” 
R. 0. L. 


-_——_— 


Pope and Warburton. —In the correspondence 
which took place in 1854, C. suggested (1* S. x. 


Pope | 


| 
| 
| 


109.), that your correspondents should “look out | 


sharply for any set, or even odd volumes, which 
could have belonged to the edition that Pope and 
Warburton were preparing.” I therefore trouble 
you with this communication. About the publi- 
cation of The Dunciad, prepared for that edition, 
there can be no doubt. You refer to it-in your 
Notes (1* S. x. 619.), and you quote the an- 
nouncement on the back of the title-page : 

“ Speedily will be published, in the same paper and 
character, to be bound up with this [copy of The Dun- 
ciad\, The Fssay on Man, The Essay on Criticism, and 
the rest of the author’s original Poems, with the Com- 
mentaries and Notes of W. Warburton, M.A.” 

I suspect that the question raised relates to an 
edition of “ the rest of the author's original Poems;” 
but I think it right to inform you that I lately 
purchased a quarto volume, containing a copy of 
“ The Dunciad, §c., 1743; An Essay on Man, being 
the First Book of Ethic Epistles to H. St. John 
L. Bolingbroke. 
of W. Warburton, A.M. London, printed by W. 
Bowyer, for M. Cooper, at the Globe in Pater- 


cism. Written in the year mvccix. With the Com- 
mentary and Notes of W. Warburton, A.M.” 

These several works have each a separate 
paging, but are “in the same paper and cha- 
racter.” The volume is in the original binding, 
and lettered “ Pope's Dunciad, Essay on Man and 
Criticism.” Z. a, We 

_— 

Pope at Cambridge. — Johnson, in his Life of 
Broome, says that Broome was introduced to Pope 
when Pope was on a visit to Sir John Cotton's, at 
Madingley, near Cambridge, and gained so much 
of his esteem that he was employed to make ex- 


| loved and esteemed. 
With the Commentary and Notes | 


tracts from Austathiue for the notes to the Jliad, 


The poem, as the poem itself | This meeting at Sir John Cotton’s must therefore 


have taken place in or before, say, 1720. It is 
not probable that Pope would have been at Mad- 
ingley without visiting Cambridge. Is there any 
evidence that he was at Cambridge at or about 
that time, or at any time ? Cams. 


Epigram on the Frontispiece to “ The Dunciad.” 
— I found the following epigram on a fly-leaf of 
The Dunciad, 8vo. edition, 1729. The copyist 
states that it appeared in The Daily Gazetteer, 
about Dec. 18, 1738: 

“ Pallas for Wisdom priz’d her favorite Owl, 

Pope for its Dulness chose the self-same Fowl: 
Which shall we choose, or which shall we despise, 
If Pope is witty, Pallas is not wise.” 

¥. aa 





INEDITED LETTER FROM DEAN SWIFT-——-ON THE 
DEATH OF MES. LONG. 


I enclose you a copy of an unpublished letter of Dean 
Swift. I do not find Ann Long mentioned in the pedigree 
of Long of Westminster given in Burke’s F-rtinct Baro- 
netcies. Does it appear that the Dean carried out his ii- 
tention of erecting a monument in Lynn church to his 


friend’s memory ? ie 
Stamford, 
To the Rev. Mr. Pyle, Minister of Lynn, 
Norfolk. 
Sir, London, Dec. 26, 1711. 


That you may not be surprised with a letter 
from a person utterly unknown to you, I will im- 
mediately tell you the occasion of it. The Lady 
who lived near two years in your neighbourhood, 
and whom you were so kind sometimes to visit, 
under the name of Mrs. Smith, was Ann Long, 
sister to S* James Long and niece to Colonel 
Strangeways. She was of as good a private family 
as most in England, and had every valuable quality 
both of body and mind that could make a lady 
Accordingly she was always 
valued here above most of her sex, and by the 
most distinguished persons; but by the unkind- 


4 cca. septa Py ge uT~ \ ness of her friends and generosity of her own 
noster-row, Mpccxvtt. ; and “ An Essay on Criti- | 


nature, and depending on the death of a very old 
Grandmother which did not happen till it was too 
late, she contracted some debts that made her un- 
easy here, and in order to clear them was content 
to retire to your Town, where I fear her death was 
hastened by melancholy, and perhaps for want of 
such assistance as she might have had here. 

I thought fit to signify this to you, partly to lett 
you know how valuable a person you have lost, but 
chiefly to desire that you will bury her in some 
part of your church, near a wall where a plain 
marble stone may be fixt, as a poor monument for 
one who deserved so well, and which, if God sends 
me life, I intend one day to place there, if no other 
of her friends will think fitt to deo it, 
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I had the Honor to be intimately acquainted 


with her, and was never so sensibly touched with 
any one’s death as with hers, neither did [ ever | 


know a person of either sex with more virtues or 


fewer intirmitys, the only one she had (which was | 
the neglect of her own aff) arising only from the | 


goodness of her temper. 

1 write not this at all as a secret, but am con- 
tent your Town should know what an excellent 
person they have had among them. 

If you visited her any short time before her 
death, or know any particulars about it, as of the 
state of her mind, or the nature of her disease, I 
beg you will be so obliging as to inform me. for 
the letter we received trom her poor maid is so 
imperfect by her grief for the loss of so good a 
Lady, that it only ‘tells the time of her death, &e. 
Your letter may be directed to me at the Earl of 
Dartmouth’s House at Whitehall. 

I hope you will forgive this trouble for the 
occasion of it, and give some allowances to so 
great a loss not only to me but to all who have 


any regard for every perfection that Human Na- | 


ture can possess; and if in any way I can serve or 
oblige you I shall be glad of an opportunity of 
obeying your commands, 
Iam, S‘, 
Your most hble Servant, 
JONATHAN Swirt. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


The following broadsides I found in the copy of 
The History of Passive Obedienee, in which were 
transcribed the two sets of verses communicated 
by, me to “N. & Q.” of the 23rd August. J.B. 


“The New Oath Examined, and found Guilty.” 


* Since Oaths are Solemn, Serious Things, 
The best Security to Kings; 
And since we’ave all Allegiance swore 
To J- as King, or Successor ; 
I can’t imagine, how we may 
Swear that or Fealty away. 
Nought sure but Death or Resignation 
Can free us from that Obligation. 
Ail Oaths are vain, both those and these, 
If we may break ’em, as we please. 
And did I fairly swallow both, 
Who'de give a Farthing for my Oath? 

If you affirm, as many do, 
They both consistent are, and true. 
I ask, Can you Two Masters serve, 

And never from your Duty swerve? 
Or can you True Allegiance bear 
To Two at once, and my forswear ? 
What’s due to J- if have, 
And J. have sien you W gave? 
It’s plain, you’re false to both, and shou “t 

















Or take no Oaths, or make ’em good, 
Which here you cannot, if you wou’d. 

Nor will these Oaths, as some contend, 
To your own private Meaning bend. 








You swear to each as to a King, 

And ought to mean the self game Thing. 
And "tis Allegiange Full and True 

Is sworn to both, to both as due. 

To say, The People have a Right 

Kings to depose, as they see fit, 

Is Popery, or as bad as it. 

There is no Law, or Charter for’t: 

Kings can’t be try’d in any Court. 
Bradshaw's High Court had but the Name 
Of Justice, and was Bradshaw's Shame. 
But that’s by all condemn’d 
Or he that dares such Presidents plead, ) 
Deserves, like him, to lose his Head, 

And hang for’t, or alive or dead. J 
Now to condemn the King untry’d, 

Seems something worse than Brudshaw did. 
*Tis English Priviledge to be heard, 

Before the Judge can give Award. 

I know, some Conquest plead, and say, 
The King was driv’n and fore’d away. 
Convention though pleads Abdication, 
Because unfore'd he left the Nation. 

Hard ’tis these Things to reconcile: 

He chose to leave us ’gainst his Will. 
These Pleas and Proofs are opposite, 

And cannot both be True and Right: 

A Sign their Cause is desperate, 

They’d something say, but know not what. 
Their Non-agreement is enough 

To shew each Plea of theirs wants proof. 

Now as for Conquest, Why shou’d we 
Make Slaves of People that are Free? 
Why shou’d we make so much ado 
*Bout what Prince ne'er pretended to? 

He from Convention took the Crown: 
Convention plac’d him in the Throne: 
Convention gave him all his Pow’r: 
Convention made the Oaths you swore. 
And therefore if to him we’de swear, 
*Tis as their High Commissioner. 

And if they have no Right to chuse, 
We may Allegiance refuse. 

We may and ought to keep ’t entire 
For Lawful King, and Lawful Heir. 

If People say, they have such Right: 
They ought to shew how they came by’t. 
If People made their Sov’reign Lord, 
They ought to shew it by Record. 

The Law o'th’ Land says no such Thing: 
By Law Succession makes the King. 
They can’t plead Scripture, if they wou’d ; 
The Se ripture says, Al/ Pow'r ’s from God. 
God says tiimself, By me Kings Reign ; 
*Tis he doth Higher Pow’ers Oriain. 

*Tis he doth make them all Supream ; 
The People’s Choice is Peoples Dream. 

Nor can you prove by Law of Nature, 
That Princes are the People’s Creature. 
*Tis plain, the People never gave 
What they ne’re had, nor coud they have; 
I mean, the Power, which Princes bear: v 
If People had it, make’t appear, 

And tell us who, and when, and where. J 
Our King has Pow’r o’re Subjects Lives, 

By Law he takes away, or gives. 

The Sword the People never bore, 

They ne’re o’re their own Lives had Pow’r 
Self-Murder never was ailow’d 

By Law of Nature, or of God. 

Wherefore the Pow’r which Kings have now, 
The People never cou’d bestow. 
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Indeed for Self-Defence to fight 
’Gainst private Foes was Nature's Right. 
They ever ha: it, and still have it, 


And therefore to their Prince ne’re gave it, 


Besides, the Magistrate’s empowr’d 
In other cases t’use the Sword. 


Though Vengeance is the Subject’s Crime, 


It’s very innocent in him. 

Vengeance belongs to God alone: 

Who has it not from God, has none. 

In state of Nature People were 

All tree and equal, and cou’d ne’re » 
That Pow’r possess, much less confer 5 


Tis his Prerogative to chastise 

The Evil, redress Injuries. 

If Rulers are for publick Good 

Their Jus divinum’s understood. 

Unerring Wisdom can’t be thought 

To leave the Choice to giddy Rout. 
But granting Peoples Right, I say, 

They ought not, cou’d not give’t away. 


No, ’tis the Prince God s place supplies t 


In vain had they such Right from Heaven, 
If they shou’d part with’t, ’soon as given. 


It were Impiety and Sin 
To give away a Right Divine. 
Nor is it like, thev’d all consent 
To lose their share of Government 
Nor cou’d they meet all for a Choice, 
That ev’ry Man might give his Voice. 
Some might be Busy, others Sick ; 
Some their Proceedings might dislike. 
Now if they all were free before, 
How cou’d those, who did ne’re concur, 
Lose that their Liberty and Pow’r? 
These Knots, and such like, I defy 
Pretended Patriots to unty. 


Be sure they can’t: And then their Cause 


Is grown much weaker by the Laws. 
The Laws which own our Kings Divine, 
And tye the Crown to Royal Line. 

The Laws, which make Allegiance due 
Without your Oaths, or theirs to you. 


The Laws, which give to ev’ry Man his own, 
To People their Estates, to Kings their Crown. 


Some idly fancy, That protection 
Doth nat’rally infer Subjection. 
To which, I say, if this were True, 
Subjection were ev’en Cromiel’s due. 
He was Protector, (Name and Thing) 
He did th’ whole Office of a King. 
No, ’tis a Right for to Protect us, 
Can only Lawfully Subject us. 
Who has no Right to Englands Throne, 
To Englands Fealty can have none. 
And when the lawful King’s turn’d out, 
(Whose will to govern is past doubt.) 
It is not Merit, but a Crime 
His People to Protect ’gainst him. 
It is to keep him from his Right 
Who wou'd Protect us, if he might. 
It is to make himself Supreme, 
And to Protect himself, not them. 
It’s to maintain his Usurpation, 
And to entail on Captive Nation 
A lasting War, and Desolation. 
And is this such a mighty Favour, 
As to deserve the Name of Saviour? 
For my part, I shou’d give him rather 
A harder Name than that of Father. 
And with the Cynick wish him gone, 
Not stand betwixt me and the Sun. 





- 


If where it’s due, we pay Suhjection, 

My Friends, we shall not want Protection. 
And now, I think I’ve made it clear, 

We cannot with good Conscience swear. 

We cannot take Oaths Old and New, 

And to both Faithful prove, and True, 

And if I must Starve or Comply : 

Be sure, I wou’ not swear, I'de die. 

I'de suffer ought for my dear Saviour’s Laws, 

Who dy'd for me — 

I can’t well suffer in a better Case.” 








The poor Lay-man's Resolution in Difficult 


Times. — 


“ All in amaze at what is past, I stood, 


Doubting within my self, what’s Bad, what's Good; 

Surpris’d at this so strange and sudden Turn, 

At which such Numbers joy’d, so few did mourn. 

Where am I now, thought 1? What! Have I past 

So long in Truth’s Plain Path, and now at last, 

After a Race of Fifty Years and more, 

Doubt that same 7ruth that Best Men own’ before! 
“ Away, Away. 

That Lawful Kings God’s own Anointed are, 

And have from him that Royal Crown they wear; 

From him their Scepter, and from him their Sword, 

Are Truths dispers’d throughout the Sacred Word: 

That calls °em Gods, and bids us them obey ; 

To Honour them is a just Debt we pay: 

That bids us not resist, and if we do, 

Tells us we shall be dumn’d for doing so. 

If Kings command what's J//, we must, in short, 

Not do’t, because "tis Z//, but suffer for’t. 


“ Now tell me, Learned Priests, if this ben't true; 


. And if it be, what will become of you? 


“ You Reverend Clergy, that have heretofore 
With these same Doctrines made your Pulpits roar; 
And boldly to the World, in Print, made known, 
That ’tis the Scriptures Sence, as "twas your own: 
Your own, until that fatal Turn of State, 

T’our Wonder and our Ruin chanc’d of late: 

Your own, until that Tryal came; and then, 

Though call’d Divines, you shew’'d your selves but Men: 
Then, when, like T'ruth’s bold Champions, bravely you 
Should, though to Death these Sacred Points persue ; 
Tamely and basely you the Gause forsook, 

Betray’d the Church, and your Allegiance broke. 

Good God! What Fears, What Thirst of Wealth will do! 
Even among such Holy Men as you. 

“Poor me! What shall I do? What shall I say? 
Where shall I go? when thus our Guides do stray. 
But, God be thank’d, they are not tainted all: 

Some yet remain, that have not bow’d to Baal ; 
Whose Praises for a loftier Muse do call. j 

“ But let them stray that will; I’le keep the Road, 

And tread the Steps our late Fore-Fathers trod ; 
Tle Fear my God, Honour my Lawful King: 
I’le meddle not with those that Changes bring. 
Fix’d on a Rock, I’m sure I firmly stand; 

Let Storms now rage by Sea, or roar by Land 
Here then Ile fix, here shall my Center be: 

And let the World turn which way "twill for me. 
Lord! Keep me; for I wholly trust in Thee. 


“AMEN. AMEN.” 
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CHURCH FURNITURE OF HORBLING, LINCOLN, 


There is a manuscript among the records in the 
Will Office, within the Exchequer gate, Lincoln, 
the existence of which is, I b:lieve, nearly un- 
known. It a thick foolscap folio volume, 
slightly imperfect, and in very bad condition as 
far as binding is concerned, containing lists of 
the church furniture and articles necessary for 
the performance of Catholic worship destroyed or 
put to profane use in many of the parishes within 
the diocese of Lincoln, during the early part of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Whether other 
volumes are in existence containing lists relating 
to the parishes not occurring in this volume, I 
am unable to state. I have not been permitted 
to copy more than a few pages of this curious 
document; perhaps some one who has greater 
powers of persuasion or coercion than I have may 
be more fortunate. If any one should obtain a 
copy, he will confer a very great favour by per- 
mitting me to have access to it for a day or two. 
This notice will probably at least have the effect 
of preventing further mutilation or decay. 

I append the entry for the parish of Horbling 
as a specimen of the nature of the manuscript : 


is 


“ HORBLINGE. 


“Thinventarie of all suche copes, vestmentes, and 
other monumentes of superstition as remayned at any 
tyme win the p'ishe church of Horblinge sens the deathe 
of the lat quene marie, made by Thomas Buckmynst’ 
and Johnne Burgies, churchwardens, the xviijt® daie of® 
marche, Ad dni 1565. | 

“In p’mis the Imugies of the roode, mare, and Johnne, 
and all other Imagies of papistrie. One Thomas wrighte 
had and receauid in Ao p’mo Elizabeth, w’ch he brake 
and burnte, Johnne Browne and Robert peile being 
churchwardens. 

“ Jtm. all the masse bookes, portases, mannuelles, le- 
gendes, grailes, cowchrs, and all other books of papistrie 
were sold to Johnne Craile, mercer, by vs Thomas Bek- 
mynster and Johnne Burgeis, sens the last visitacon 
holden at ancaster the xixt® of ffebruarie 1565, whoe 
haithe defaced the same in teringe and breaking of theim 
to put spice in. 

“ Itm. the roode lofte taken downe by Johnne Craile 
and Jolnne Browne, whoe sold the same to Robert Gaw- 
thorne and Johnne Craile, whoe baith made a weavers 
Comb therof, and made windoes and such like thinges. 

“Itm, iij alter stones ar broken and troughes and 
bridges ar made of theim, 

“ Itm. two vestmentes, the one haith Thomas Wrighte, 
of horblinge, and haith cut yt in peces and made bedde 
hanginges therof; And thother was geven to Richard 
Colsonne a scolier, and he haith made a players cote 
therof, in An®° pme Elizabeth. 

“ Itm. two Alves was cut in peces 
therof to serve for of churche. 

“ Itm. the sepulere was sold to Robert lond, and he 
saith he haith made a presse therof. 

“ Jtm. the crosse, sensors, crismatorie wt two hand- 
belles, two candlestickes wt crewittes and pax and all 
other thinges of bras was broken in peces and sold to 
Johnne Skipp sens Christmas last past. 

“ Itm. a hollie water fatt of stone broken. 


and surplishes made 


“ Jim, three banner clothes, w’ch were geven awaie to 
childerne to make plaiers cotes of, anno pmo Elizabeth, 

“IXxt apud Lincoln in Mr Johannis Aelmer 
Archni Lincoln clausum Lincoln cora R4° pre’ dno nico 
Lincoln Epo John Aelmer Archio Lincoln et Georgio 
monnsonne yeneros Com’ss regiis pn’ tia 
Thome Tailor notarii publici.” 


domo 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Manor Farm, Bottesford, Brigg. 


MEMORIALS OF THE CIVIL WARS. 


The following unpublished letter, from King 
Charles I. to the corporation of Wells, will, I feel 
sure, prove of sufficient interest to entitle it to 
preservation in the pages of “N. & Q.” It is 
copied from the original, which remains with the 
public records of the city. The royal army was 
then on its way through the Western Counties, 
having on the 2nd of the same month of July 
been almost annihilated at Marston Moor ; and it 
seems evident, from the contents of the letter, 
that the king's exchequer was then at a very low 
ebb. 

Mells, from whence the letter is dated, and at 
which place his majesty then held his court, is the 


| ancient family seat of the Horners, and lies about 


four miles from Frome. ‘This family formerly 
resided at Cloford, a short distance from Mells ; 
but soon after the dissolution of the great mo- 
nastic establishment at Glastonbury, they acquired 
Mells by purchase from the crown, with other 
large possessions of the Abbey; which circum- 
stance connected the name with the old local 
distich : 

“ Horner, Popham, Wyndham, and Thynne, 

When the abbot came out, then they came in.” 

At the time of the king's visit the possessor of 
Mells was Sir John Horner, Knt.; who was de- 
voted to the king, and a son-in-law of the well- 
known loyalist Sir George Speke of White 
Lackington. He was High Sheriff of Somerset, 
14 James I.; and Knight of the Shire for his 
native county in 1626, and again in 1654. Several 
of his descendants have had the same honour at 
subsequent periods. 

At the upper part of the letter the royal auto- 
graph is written in a clear bold hand. 

“ Charles R. 

“Trusty and welbeloved, Wee greete you well. 
Whereas Wee have for the defence and preservation of 
Our good Subjects of this Our County, and other Our 
western parts (of whose loyalty and good affection to Us 
Wee have had so much testimony), advanced hither with 
Our Army, which Wee intend so to governe as that they 
shall not bee any oppression to Our people; Wherefure 
Wee doe expect that Our good Subjects will endeavour to 
supply Us (as much as they are able) for theire support: 
And wee having taken perticuler notice of the constant 

| readynesse and affection of the Corporation of Our Citty 
| of Wells to Us and Our cause; Wee doe now send ynto 
| 
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you Our trusty and welbeloved Servant John Ashburn- 
ta Esq'., one of Our bedchamber, and Our Treasurer 
at Warr, whome Wee pray you speedily to furnish by 
way of loane with the some of 500/ for Our most im- 
portant service, to bee raysed amongst you as you shall 
find best, Wee hereby assuring you Wee shall take per- 
ticuler care to repay it soe soon as God shall enable Us: 
Wherefore We doubt not but you will with all expedi- 
tion and cheerfullnesse comply with Our desires therein 
that soe vpon his retorne Wee may have greater caus to 
retayne you in Our favour and good opinion, and soe give 
you Our Princely thanks. So Wee bid you farewell. 
“ From Our Court at Mells, this 18 of July, 1644. 
* By his Mat Command, 
« Epw. WALKER. 
“ The Maior, Aldermen, and 
Corporation of Wells.” 


[ Address outside } : — 


“ To Our trusty and wellbeloved the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Corporation of the Citty of Wells.” 


The city records afford abundant evidence of 
the frequent and heavy sacrifices the citizens were 
obliged to bear at the troublesome and eventful 
period to which I am now referring. It will be 
seen by the following acknowledgments (also 
copied from the originals), that instead of a loan, 
the corporation sent the king 1007. as a “ free 
present,” besides 200 pairs of shoes; although 
from the corporate records it would appear that 
attempts were made to raise the 500/., apparently 
without effect. The 100/., and the cost of the 
shoes (30/.), were paid by the corporation, and 
afterwards partly levied by way of a rate on the 
inhabitants : — 

“19 July, 1644. 
“Received the day and yeare above written, of) 
the Mair, Aldermen, and the rest of the Cor- 
poration of the Citty of Wells, by me John 
Ashburnham, Esq", Treasr att Warr, the sume 
of One hundred pounds, being theire free present > 100/. 
towards the support of his Mat* Armie. I say 
received by his Mat* Commande, and for his 
service by me 





“Joun ASHBURNHAM,” J 
“ Received likewise att the same time, as the further 
testimony of the good affections of the said Maior, Alder- 
men, and Corporation, to his Mate, the number of two 
hundred paire of Shooes, which they desire may be dis- 
tributed to the Souldiers of Mat* armie. I say received 
the number of Shooes aforementioned, by me 
“ Joun ASHBURNHAM.” 
[ Indorsed] : — 
“ His Mat* Lré for the loane of 500/. and 
the Treasures acquitt. for 100/. and 
200 payre of Shoes.” 


Whilst upon this subject, I may be allowed to 
say that the examination of local, corporate, and 
parochial records has often been a subject of great 
interest and pleasure to me, and [ feel sure that 
much correct and valuable information might be 
brought to light by a careful perusal of old books 
and papers; in very many instances considered as 
valueless, and left to moulder in old chests, or 
doomed to still more rapid destruction from the 
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ignorance of those to whose custody they are 
entrusted. 

I would suggest to those who have authority in 
such matters, that more care should be taken of 
these interesting records of past events; and [ 
cannot help thinking (judging from my own ex- 
perience), that a store of valuable historical mat- 
ter might be extracted from the sources [ have 
referred to, if patient investigation were made, 
and the information collected under different 
heads and dates. If acceptable, I should be glad 
to contribute to such a store. Ina. 

Wells. 





fAinor Potes. 


Newspaper Geography. — The Globe of the 
9th August, 1856, in its fashionable intelligence 
announces that “the Earl and Countess of Dur- 
ham left town on Wednesday for Lambton Castle, 
Northumberland.” One would have thought that 
if the penny-a-liner who supplied this paragraph 
was ignorant of the fact, even a printer's devil 
would have known that the ancient seat of the 
Lambton family is in the county of Durham 
(whence they took their title), and not in Nor- 
thumberland. 

But I make this Note for the purpose of re- 
marking that it is a singular fact, notwithstanding 
the important place the County Palatine holds in 
history, that very little is known by distant inha- 
bitants (especially Cockneys) of the county of 
Durham. I travelled some years ago in company 
with a gentleman, apparently intelligent on matters 
in general, who, on my pointing out to him Ra- 
vensworth Castle, two miles south of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, immediately remarked, “This York- 
shire seems a fine county, beautiful country- 
seats!” and repeated the remark on our coming 
in view of Lumley Castle, near Chester-le-Street, 
although on both occasions I informed him (to 
his great surprise) that we were not near the 
county of York, but were passing through that of 
Durham. M. H. R. 


Plague of Mice. — 


“About Hallontide last past [1581], in the marishes 
of Danesey Hundred, in a place called Southminster, in 
the countie of Essex, a strange thing hapened: there 
sodainlie appeared an infinite multitude of mice, which 


| overwhelming the whole earth in the said marishes, did 
| sheare and gnaw the grasse by the rootes, spoyling and 


tainting the same with their venimous teeth, in such sort, 
that the cattell which grazed thereon were smitten with 
a murreine, and died thereof; which vermine by policie of 
man could not be destroyed, till at the last it came to 


| passe that there flocked together all about the same 


marishes such a number of owles, as all the shite was 
able to yeeld: whereby the marsh-holders were shortly 
delivered from the vexation of the said mice. The like 
of this was also in Kent.” — Stow’s Chronicle, 

Apusa. 
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Slavery in England. — The following curious 
advertisements having been given me by a friend, 
I thought them worth adding to the stores of “ N. 
&@>;" 


“ A Black Boy, of about 15 years of age, named John 
White, ran away from Colonel Kirke the 15th instant; he 
has a silver collar about his neck, upon which is the Co- 
lonel’s Coat of Arms and Cipher; he has upon his throat 
a great scar, bare in habit. Whosoever brings the afore- 
said boy to Colonel Kirke’s House near the Privy Garden, 
will be well rewarded.” — London Gazette, March, 1685. 


“To be sold a Negro Boy about 14 years old, war- 
ranted free from any distemper, and has had those fatal to 
that colour; has been used two years to all kinds -of 
Household work, and to wait at Table; his price is 251, 
and would not be sold but the person he belongs to is 
leaving off business. Apply to the Bar of the George 
Coffee House in Chancery Lane, over against the Gate.” 
— London Advertiser, 1756. 

“ Matthew Dyer, working Goldsmith, at the Crown in 
Duck Lane, Orchard Street, Westminster, Apprentice and 
successor to Mr. John Redman, Corkscrew-Maker, de- 
ceased, continues the business of his late Master, in 
making all sorts of gold and silver corkscrews, Tobacco 
Stoppers, Silver Padlocks for Blacks or Dogs, Collars, 
silver clasp-knives, &c. Where Merchants and Shop- 
keepers may be supply’d with any quantity on the least 
notice, and the lowest prices. An apartment of the above 
work kept by hin.” — Ibid, 

By the decision of the Court of King’s Bench in 
1772, the sale of a negro in this country was ren- 
dered illegal; and every black, male or female, 
was free from the moment of landing on British 
ground. Epwarp F. Rimpavutr. 





Curious Anagram. — Johannes Franciscus Ra- 
mos, in his Treatise De Pena Parricidii, dissects 
the style and titles of his patron in the following 
strange fashion : 


“ anaaaaaa x eeeceeces iiiiiiiii 000000 | 
nuuuuuuuu, 

“b cce oS .t« «2 lll mm 
nnovan pp rrirr sssssssssss . ttttttt.” 


Happily he furnishes the key, otherwise this 
human sphinx might certainly have died in the 
assurance that no ingenuity would bring to light 
his secret: 

“Alphonsus Perecius et Viverus Comes Fontis Sal- 
danie et Consiliarius Status atque Gubernator Me- 
diolani.” 

W.G. L. 


Westbourne Grove. 


Dinner-hour. — We learn from Harrison's De- 
scription of England, prefixed to Hollingshed, 
that eleven o'clock was the usual time for dinner 
during the reign of Elizabeth :— 


“ With us the nobilitie, gentrie, and students, doo or- 
dinarilie go to dinner at eleven before noon, and to sup- 
per at five, or between five and six at afternoone.”—Vol. i. 
p- 171., edit. 1587. 


‘The alteration in manners at this time is rather 
singularly evinced from a passage immediately | 


following the above quotation, where we find that 
merchants and husbandmen dined and supped at 
a later hour than the nobility. ABEBA, 


Dogs and Churches. —In your 1* S. much has 
been said about the dog-whipper, which office, 


judging from the rare visitations of the canine 


species to our churches in the present day, 
would lead to the inference that the post was a 
sinecure. Not so, however; for I find that the 
eccentric Robert Poole, in twelve heads of advice 
to Minors, shows the prevalence of the nuisance 
in 1734 by giving the prominence of the 3rd to 
the following : 

“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy, and 
carefully attend the worship of God! but bring no Dogs 
with you to church; those Christians surely don’t con- 
sider where they are going when they bring Dogs with 
them to the Assembly of Divine Worship; disturbing the 
Congregation by their Noise and Clamour, Be thou 
careful, J say, of this Scandalous Thing, which all ought 
to be advised against as indecent.” — A Choice Drop of 
Seraphic Love, 1734. 

J.Q. 


[The Exeter Gazette a few weeks since announced that 
“Mr. Jonathan Pickard, in the employ of the Rev. Chan- 
cellor Martin, has been appointed dog-whipper of Exeter 
Cathedral, in the room of Mr. Charles Reynolds, de- 
ceased.” ] 


Turner's Accuracy and Propriety in his Archi- 
tectural Backgrounds. — As this is a point often 
disputed, most unjustly, and as a tribute as old as 
1834 to the beauty of this great painter’s colour, 
and as the testimony of an antiquary to the ac- 
curacy of the architecture introduced into his 
works is pleasant, and may be interesting to those 
who have read with delight the eloquent pages of 
Ruskin, I transcribe the opening sentences of an 
article on “ Historical Propriety in Painting,” by 
T. M., at p. 13. of Brayley’s Graphic Illustrator, 
London, 1834: 

“The greatest master of colour amongst the painters of 
the present day is at the same time the most remarkable 
for propriety in his architectural background: these fre- 
quently exhibit designs that may be studied with advantage 


| by the architect; and in expressing my admiration of 


Turner, I wish to avoid the appearance of advocating that 
servile imitation which an autiquary is supposed to re- 
quire.” 

The king of English colourists here gets his 
due, and nothing more; he did not often get that 
twenty-two years ago. It is different now. 

D. L. 

“ Standing in another's Shoes.” — In an article 
on “ Legal Usages amongst the ancient North- 
men,” by C.S.A., at p.36. of Brayley’s Graphic 
Illustrator, Lond. 1834, is the following : 

“The right of adoption obtained: one form of it con- 
sisted in making the adopted put on the shoes of the adopter. 
It has been asked whether our phrase of ‘standing in his 
shoes’ may not owe its origin to this custom.” 


There is no doubt a good reason for the phrase 
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now so common with us, and the existence of such 
a form among the Northmen i is as good ground as 
we can get, if the fact of such a legal usage is un- 
doubted. Two “ modern instances” occur to me. 
Redgaunilet, vol. i. p. 177., Cadell’s Edin. ed 1832. 
Sir Walter (in that, I may say perfect, episode, 
the tale of “ Wandering Willie”) makes Steenie 
Steenson thus address the young laird of Red- 
gauntlet : 

« T wuss ye joy, Sir, of the head seat, and the white loaf, 
and the braid lairds ship. Your father was a kind man to 
friends and followers: muckle grace to you, Sir John, to 
fill his shoon, —his boots, I suld say. for he seldom wore shoon, 
“unless it were mine, when he had the gout,” 


Steenie’s correction about the boots and “ mine” 
is a master’s stroke. 

Thackeray ( Miscellanies, vol. iii., “ Memoir of 
Barry Lyndon,” London, 1856), uses the phrase 
thus, at p. 266. [Lord Bullingdon gives his mama 
a hint that little Bryan (her son by Lyndon) is 
standing in his shoes] : 

“Another day (it was Bryan’s birthday) we were 
giving a grand ball .; there was a great crowding 
and tittering when the child came in, led by his half- 
brother, who walked into the drawing-room (would you 
believe it) in his stocking-feet, leading little Bryan by the 
hand, paddling about in the great shoes of the elder ! * Don’t 
you think he fits my shoes very well,” Sc 

Instances of the use of this phrase would be 
interesting. » D. L. 





ueries. 
THE JUMPING DANCE OF ECHTERNACH. 


The following extract from the Literary Ga- 
zette of July 12th, descriptive of a popular re- 
ligious festival still observed in the neighbourhood 

Tréves, is well worthy of preservation in the 
columns of “ N. & Q.:” 


“ The Festival is called ‘The Jumping Procession (lite- 
rally jumping dance) of Echternach.’ Echternach is a 
small town in Luxembourg, about twenty English miles 
from Tréves, and is annually the resort of thousands who 
meet here on Whit-Tuesday, some to witness, some to 
join in this religious ceremony, which is also called ‘The 
Titesnien of the Dancing Saints.’ This custom originated 
in the fourteenth century, when, in the year 1374, the 
disease now called St. Vitus’s Dance first broke out in the 
archbishopric of Tréves and Cologne, and other parts of 
Germany. ‘The name came from a chapel in Ulm, dedi- 
cated to St. Vitus, which was greatly in vogue with those 
afflicted with the disease, who flocked thither in crowds 
to entreat the saint’s intercession in their behalf. The 
wise men of the day observing tliat those who suffered 
under the disease were afflicted with spasmodic move- 
ments of the limbs, which forced them to dance and jump 
about like madmen, without any power over their own 
will, until they fell down in a state of exhaustion, con- 
ceived the idea that by voluntarily going through the 
same process, and performing the same fatiguing move- 
ments, they m ght ward off the disease it-elf,—a curious 
foreshadowing of the systems of Jenner and Hahnemann. 
Acting upon this idea, the procession of the jumpers was 





formed; and once a-year, on Whit-Tuesday, it still wends 
its way to the grave of St. Willibrodus, in the ancient 
abbey church of Echternach. The procession starts from 
the bridge, accompanied by several bands of music; the 
pilgrims of both sexes form in rows, and spring first four 
steps forward and three back, then eight steps forward 
and three back, and so on, continually increasing the 
steps forward, but making no change in those backward, 
enail they reach the church, when thev throw themselves 
on their faces and begin to pray. Having entered the 
church, after the praver, the flag-bearers and brothers of 
the order place themselves under the great lustre, with 
its seventy-two lighted tapers, and high mass, accom- 
panied by solemn music, begins. I should have men- 
tioned that the jumping march is performed to curious 
old music, composed expressly for this ceremony. So 
many evils arose from bringing such masses of people to- 


| gether in so small a compass — so much drunkenness, 








riot, and debauchery — that it was suppressed by law in 
1777; it was, however, reintroduced by Jose >ph “the Se- 
cond in 1790, pnt down by the French in 1795, and again 
appeared in 1802, in which year there were nearly 3000 
dancers and 74 musicians. In the year 1812 there were 
12,678 dancers in the procession, which has, however, now 
diminished to an annual average of 8000. As may be 


| supposed, the priests and publicans derive the solid ad- 


vantages from these pious revelries.” 


This is an item in what would form a very 
curious chapter in the History of Social Progress ; 
and is suggestive of many Queries, which I, for 
one, should gladly see answered in “ N. & Q.” 

Do many such semi-religious pageants still 
exist on the Continent ? 

2. Do any such exist in England ? 

3. Has not some work on the subject of Fle- 
mish pageants been published within the last few 
years? Ifso, what is its precise title 

4. Have any books appeared here or on the 
Continent on this curious subject ? 

Is not The Danée of Death* now generally 
regarded as a pictorial representation of such a 
pageant ? 

6. Am I right in my recollection that a paper 
by Mr. Dudley Costello appeared some few years 
since in one of the periodicals, descriptive of a 
modern Dance of Death still exhibited in one of 
the continental cities ? 

7. Will the correspondents of “N. & Q.” give 


references to any information which they may 
have met in old writers upon this subject ? 
F.S. A. 





Minor Queries. 
Seven Oaks and Twelve Elms. —TI should feel 


much obliged if any of your correspondents could 
account for the circumstance that in many parts 
of the country may be seen plantations of seven 
oaks and twelve elms: the latter a are usually planted 





[* If our correspondent takes an interest in The Dance 
of Death, he may be glad to know that we have seen a 
specimen of a new eclition of Holbein’s beautiful Alphabet 
of Death, which is about to be published in Paris. } 
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in circles. Can they be supposed to represent 
the seven days of the week, and the twelve months 
of the year? and may there be any Druidical or 
other superstition preserved in these groups? <A 


passage which occurs in Stanley's Palestine seems | 


to show that the ideais not limited to this country, 
though it can scarcely be supposed that there 
could be a common origin between the Eastern 
plantations and those of England: 

the course 0 


“ Followin f the Barada up through the 





mountains of Anti-Libanus, on the right bank rises a 
lofty hill, on whose summit, as you approach from the 
south-east, is seen a line of tall black trees. They are 


seven ‘ Sindians,’ 


story told as concerning them by a native of Zebiani, a 
village situated two or three hours to the north-west 
of the pass. Habid (Cain) and Habil (Abel) were the 


two sous of Adam. ‘The whole world was divided be- 
tween them; and this was the cause of their quarrel. 
Habil moved his boundary stones too far; Habid threw 
them at him, and Habil fell. His brother, in great grief, 


carried the body on his back for 500 years, not knowing 
what to do with it. At last, on the top of this hill, he 
saw two birds fighting; the one killed the other, washed 
him, and buried him in the ground, Habid did the like 
for his brother’s body, and planted his staff to mark the 
spot, and from this staff seven trees grew up.” 


G. M. Z. 


“ As tight as Dick's hatband.” — What was the 
origin of this adage ? ; 
what occasion did he brace his beaver so tightly 
as to cause the circumstance to pass into a pro- 
verb ? Joun Pavin Paituips. 


Haverfordwest. 


Almshouses recently founded. — Will you allow 
me to seek an addition to the following. list of 
almshouses and asylums for the aged founded 
since 1800, from the contributors to “ N. &. Q.” 

Derbyshire: Duke of Devonshire’s, Edensor. 
Essex: Pawnbrokers’, Forest Gate. Herts: Wat- 
ford, Baldock ; Booksellers’ Retreat, Kings Lang- 
ley; Marquis Townshend's, Hertford. Hants: Mr. 
Dixon's, near Havant. Kent: Huggins’ College, 
Northfleet; Mr. Thackeray's, Lewisham; Mr. 
Berens’, Sidcup, Ashford; Tunbridge Wells. Lin- 
colnshire: Mr. Sibthorp’s. Middlesex: Aged 
Pilgrims, Edgware Road; Butchers’, Walham 
Green; Bookbinders’ Benefit Societies, Hall's 
Pond ; Print rs’, Wood Green ; Miss Day’s, Little 


Stanmore; London, Marylebone, St. Pancras, 
Shoreditch, St. Martin’s. Surrey: R. Hill's, 
Freemasons’. Camberwell: Queen Adelaide’s 


Bailey's, Brixton. \Watermen's, Cambridge. Li- 
censed Victuallers’ Asylum, Sussex. Lord Egre- 
mont’s, Petworth, Warwickshire. Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’, Birmingham. G. H. 


Sir Edward Baesh, 1688.— At the accession of 
William ILL, Sir Edward Baesh was “ turned out 
of employment.” What was his employment ? 

ames Know es. 
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or Syrian oaks, and the following is the | 


Who was Dick, and upon | 
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Matthew Gwynne, M.D., Oxon, ob. 1627. — Dr. 
Gwynne was an eminent physician and scholar in 
his time: he was author of the following works or 
een : 


. “Epicedium in obitum illustr. Herois Henrici Com. 
| De rblenais, Oxon, 1593.” 


; 2 “Nero Tragedia, 1603.” 
3. “Orationes due Londini habite in Adibus Gre- 
| shamiis, 1605.” 
| 4, “Virtumnus sive Annus Recurrens. Oxon, 1605.” 
5. “ Aurum non Aurum, etc. 1611.” 
| 6. A Book of Travels. 
| 7. “Letters concerning Chemical and Magical Secrets.” 


Nos. 2. and 3. are in the library of the British 
Museum. 

No. 5. is in the Bodleian Library. 

Can any of your readers direct me to the others, 
or give me any account of them, or any particu- 
lars of him or his works, or his marriage or issue, 
beyond what is disclosed by the Athen. Ox. and 
W ‘ard, in his Lives of the Gresham P; rofessors ? 

James Know tes. 


Construction of Quadrants.—T1s there any work 
extant on the construction, not the use only, of 
quadrants (particularly on Sutton’s or Collins's), 
which contains rules and directions for laying 
down the azimuths and plain circles ? W. 


neient Pipe Case.—I have an old pipe case 

a sliding cover, carved with cherubs’ heads ; 

0 e top of which are the letters “ rerrio..” 

Cat#you tell me the meaning of this? It has 

beeffiuazested that it is Gaelic. J.B.5 
Cullompton. 


Pope Pius VII. and the Freemasons.— Can any 
of your readers inform me where I can find a copy 
of the bull of Pius VIL, in which the Freemasons 
are condemned among other secret societies. 


W. J. B. R. 


“ Par ternis suppar.” —Can any of your readers 
give a reasonable interpretation of Lord North- 
wick’s motto “ Par ternis suppar ? ” 

In Burke's Peerage there is no attempt at a 
translation, the compiler stating that “the motto 
as it now sts ands is perfectly unintelligible.” In 
Sharpe’s Peerage, a translation is attempted, thus: 
“The two are equal in antiquity to the three.” 
I confess my Latin does not enable me to compre- 
hend this last translation. 8. F, 





Scarborough Spa. — Early in the last century, 
when Scarborough, as a watering-place, was in 
the ascendant, there was a noted character named 
Dicky Dic kason, who presided at, and was called, 
“King of the Spa,” and who cracked his joke 
with all who went to the public rooms: in fact he 
had his franc-parler with duke or duchess, and 
was as familiar with them to the full as if he were 
their equal. I am desirous to have particulars of 
this hero, A. 
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The King’s Salute to his Ministers. — The fol- 
lowing is extracted from Sir Robert Peel's Me- 
moirs, Part L. — “ The Roman Catholics,” p. 347. : 

“Our interview with his Majesty lasted for the long 
period of five hours: there was uninterrupted conversa- 
tion during the whole time, but nothing material passed, 
excepting that the purport of which I have faithfully re- 
ported. At the close of the interview the King took leave 
of us with great composure and great kindness, gave to 
each of us a sulute on each cheek, and accepted our resigna- 
tion of office, frequently expressing his sincere regret at 
the necessity which compelled us to retire from his ser- 
vice.” 

Allow me to ask of you or any of your readers, 
if it is the ordinary practice of the kings of Eng- 
land to salute a minister on his resignation on one 
or each cheek ? ‘The Kiss of Peace was frequently 
given in Medizval times. Fra. Mewsurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 


Chewing the Cud.— It is I believe a well- 
known fact that all ruminating animals when they 
rise from the ground begin that operation by 
raising their hind legs; this is the case with oxen 
and sheep. I should wish to ask any scientifjc 
correspondent on such subjects whether there is 
any cause connected with the structure of their 
stomachs which renders this necessary? R.W.B. 


Threlkeld Family. — Can any northern co 
spondent give me any account of this i 4 
when it is first heard of, whether it be naturito 
Cumberland, what is the nature of its connexion 
with the Dacre family, &c.? The first fact I 
know concerning them is contained in Words- 
worth’s simple poem on the “ good Lord Clifford,” 
wherefrom I learn that Sir Lancelot Threlkeld 
married Lady Clifford (whose husband died at 
Taunton), and protected the infant Lord Clifford 
from court malevolence : 
“Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praise! 

Hear it, good man, old in days! 

Thou tree of covert and of rest 

For this young Bird that is distrest,” &c. 

What is the date of Roland Threlkeld, the ec- 
centric, who would allow no “ womanite” to enter 
his castle ?. When did the family leave the Church, 
and build the little chapel now in existence? 
Lastly, What is the present state of the town or 
village of Threlkeld? I shall be greatly obliged 
for any information. THRELKELD. 


Dr. Malachi Thruston.— Can any correspon- 
dent of “ N. & Q.” refer me to any published ac- 
count, or supply me with any particulars, of Dr. 
Malachi Thruston. He is only known to me and 
those of whom I have inquired through the con- 
troversial work of Sir George Ent, entitled Ani- 
madversiones in Malachiea Thrustoni, M.D. Diatri- 
bam de Respirationis Usu primario. He is not 
mentioned in any biographical work to which I 
have had access. ? 


“ Destruction of Small Vices.” — I shall be glad 
of any information as to the authorship, date, &c., 
of the above work, which is stated by Bishop Pa- 
trick, in the Appendix to his Friendly Debate, to 
have been written during the reign of King Ed- 
ward VI. I conceive it to be altogether a different 
work from the Dyalougus Creaturarum, otherwise 
styled Destructorium Vitiorum, mentioned in “ N, 


& Q.,” 2” S. ii. 150. A. Tayxor, M.A, 


Organ Tuning. — Wanting to know something 


| of the present practice, I looked into the large 





and excellent work on the organ by Hopkins and 
Rimbault, but found nothing to my purpose. Can 
any of your readers answer the following Queries ? 
Are organs now tuned by beats? If so, what 
rules or tables are used? Is Dr. Smith’s account 
of the beats approved, that is, do his formule 
answer their purpose? Are the rules or tables 
deduced from these formule? If not, who else 
has written on the subject ? A. De Morgan. 


The Greek Cross. — Can you inform me why 
the Greek cross has a piece of wood placed diago- 
nally at the bottom, in this way. asked a 
Russian priest, when I was in the Crimea, the t 
reason of it. He told me that it was supposed 
to be a piece of wood placed there in order to tie 
the feet. He said there was no mention of our 
Saviour’s feet being nailed to the cross. I have 
looked in the Bible, and can find no mention of 
holes in his feet. A. P. G.G. 


Lieut.-Col. Davies. — Of what family was the 
gallant Lieutenant-Colonel Davies, husband of 
“Madam Mary Davies,” to whom a monument 
was erected in Winchester Cathedral, with the an- 
nexed inscription ? Ido not find his name among 
the descendants of the eminent Flintshire house of 
Davies of Gwysaney. 


“ Here lieth the body of Madam Mary Davies, daughter 
of Sir Jonathan Trelawny of Trelawny in the County of 
Cornwall, Baronet: a lady of excellent endowments and 
exemplary virtue, of courage and resolution above her 
sex, and equal to the generous stock whence she sprang. 
She was Maid of Honour to Mary, Princess of Orange, 
and relict to Lieutenant-Colonel Davies, who at the siege 
of Namur, mounting the trenches at the head of the 
Grenadiers of the Ist Regiment of Guards, was the first 
that threw the fascines (which others used to cover them- 
selves with in their attack) over the ditch, and with his 
men pass’d it, beating the French out of their works, 
which was a gallant action, and greatly contributed to- 
wards the taking of the town; in performing of which he 
received the wound of which he died, and gain’d so just 
an esteem for the boldness and success of it with the 
King, that he designed him the great honour of a visit 
the morning on which he died, and being inform’d of his 
death, in kind and honourable terms express’d his concern 
and sorrow for the loss of so brave and deserving an 
officer. She died the xxiiii™ of September, in the year 
of our Lord mpccyu.” 


Sion ap Gwitiyo ap Sion. 
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Prisoner of War.—Can any of your readers 
“learned in the law” give a legal definition, to- 
gether with the authority for it, of the term “ Pri- 
soner of War.” Carptivus. 


The Deluge. — Stillingfleet and others have 
given it as their opinion, that the Deluge did not 
extend over the whole world, but only over the 
inhabited portion, On what grounds? Asupa. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Quotation wanted :; “ Nulla fides regni,” etc—Can 
any of your correspondents oblige me by stating 
in which of the ancient poets the following lines 
occur ? — 

“ Nulla fides regni sociis, omnisque potestas. 
linpatiens consortis erit, totum sitit illa.” 
T. H. 

[The passage will be found in Lucan, Pharsalia, lib. i. 
92., except the last three words “ totum sitit illa,” which 
ate not pure Latinity. ] 


* Imago Primi Seculi Societatis Jesu.”— Lately 
when in Germany I met a gentleman who was in 
possession of a work which he believes to be 
unique; or nearly so. It is termed, — 

“Tmago Primi Seculi Societatis Jesu 4 Provincia Flan- 
dro-Belgica ejusdem Societatis, representata. Antwerp. 
ex offieina Plautiniana Balthasario Moreto anno Societatis 
secnlorum 1640.” 

The same gentleman has also a German work pub- 
lished at Stettin and Berlin in 1785, also giving an 
account of the Jesuits, and quoting largely from 
the* earlier work, which it describes as having 
been published by the Belgian Jesuits, and after- 
wards recalled: and further, that at the period 


Speculum Vunitatis; sive Ecclesiastes soluta ligataque Ora- 
tione dilucidatus, 4to. Ant., 1635.] ~ 


The Word “ Cheque,” or “ Check.” — Will you 
oblige a poor student —a reader of your excellent 
periodical — by informing me which is the most 
correct or proper way of writing the word cheque 
or check, a draft ona banker. The word is gene- 
rally written with a g, but I find much difference 
of opinion exists as to the etymology of the word. 
I should also feel greatly obliged if you, or any 
of your readers, could tell me which is considered 
the most correct standard English dictionary at 
the present day, such as could be consulted as an 
authority. One giving the etymology of words 
would be preferable, similar to Dr. Johnson's ; 
but as I have only seen o/d editions of his, I am 
not aware if any new or similar work (at a mo- 
derate price) has been published or not: and the 
old work does not contain many words in use at 
the present day. T. H. 

[All the standard modern dictionaries spell the word 
check, in preference to the now almost obsolete ~—— 
We must leave our correspondent to choose either Dr. 
Richardson’s or Dr. Ogilvie’s Dictionary, both exceedingly 
useful to the philological student. In the former the 
word explained, and its immediate derivatives, are classed 
together, whilst the arrangement of the citations chrono- 


| logically, afford some view of the progressive changes of 


of its own publication there were only four copies | 


of the Latin work known to exist. The gentlemen 
who saw the book with me are desirous of know- 
ing the history of the publication and subsequent 
attempted suppression of this work, and also what 
the object of the original publication may have 
been. ; 

[The first work noticed by our correspondent, Jmago 
Primi Seculi Societatis Jesu, is to be found in the British 
Museum and the Bodleian. The object of this work is to 
give a history of the Order from its foundation, with an 
account of its various missions. According to Ebert 
(Bibliog. Dict., vol. i. p. 814.) the work is by no means so 
scarce as is sometimes stated, and has greatly fallen in 


price since the more peaceful and equitable appearance of | 


things. He adds, “The hyperbolical eulogiums which 
exist in this work are only the innocent pedantry of the 
Order, which is to be found equally strong in the history 
of other orders.” It is attributed to Joannes Tollenarius, 
of the Society of Jesus, born at Bruges in 1582. He was 
teacher of the Classics, and for some time Professor of 
Theology; was twice Rector of the Professed House of 
Antwerp, and subsequently Provincial of Flanders. He 
died at Antwerp, April 1J, 1643. He was also author of 





language. In the latter work the etymologies of English 
words are deduced from a comparison of words of corre- 
sponding elements in the principal languages of Europe 
and America, and contains many thousand words and 
terms in modern use, not included in any former English 
dictionary. } 


Erysipelas. — Why called St. Antony's Fire ? 
A. A. D. 


[A note in the life of St. Antony, in Alban Butler's 
Lives (Jan. 17th), explains the origin of the name: — 
“In 1089, a pestilential erysipelas distemper called the 
Sacred Fire, swept off great numbers in most provinces of 
France; public prayers and processions were ordered 
against the scourge. At length it pleased God to grant 
many miraculous cures of this dreadful distemper, to 
those who implored his merey through the intercession of 
St. Antony, especially before his relics; the church in 
which they were deposited was resorted to by great num- 
bers of pilgrims, and his patronage was implored over 
the whole kingdom against this disease.” ] 


“ The Rogue's March.” —Can any correspon- 
dent inform me where the above march can be 
met with ? F. C. H. 


[ The music of the “ Rogue’s March ” is given in Chap- 
pell’s Collection of National Airs, tune 29, p. 15. Mr. 
Chappell, in a note, says: “ Why so graceful and pastoral 
a melody as this should have been condemned to be the 
Cantio in exitu of deserters and reprobates who are to be 
drummed out of the regiments, is not easily to be ac- 
counted for; but such is the case, and has been for cen- 
turies. Many songs have been written to this air, among 
others, one terminating in each verse with ‘ You mustn't 
sham Abraham Newland.’ ” ] 


—— 
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Replies. 
RAFFAELLE’S PICTURES IN ENGLAND. 
(2™ S. ii. 130.) 


In answer to a Query respecting Raffaelle’s pic- 


tures in England, | give the following list of them, | 


which on the whole is taken from Passavant’s 
work, Rafael von Urbino und sein Vater Giov. 
Santi; but has been corrected according to those 
alterations which I know to have taken place 
since the time of the publication of that work 
(1839) :— 

1. Vision of a Knight, bought by Mr. Ottley at 
the Gallery Borghese at Rome; passed through the 
hands of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Lady Sykes, the 
Rev. Thomas Egerton, into the National Gallery. 

2. Portrait of a Youth of about fifteen years of 
age; at Hampton Court (mentioned in the Cata- 
logue of pictures of James II. as a portrait of 
Raffaelle himself, No. 123.) 

3. Christ on the Mount of Olives, came from 


the Gallery Gabielli in Rome into the possession | 


of Mr. Conyngham; now at Stanstead House 
(W. Fullom Maitland, Esq.) 

4.&5. Two Madonnas, in the possession of 
Earl Cowper, at Panshanger (bought by Earl 
Cowper, who was Brit. Ambassador at Florence). 

6. Christ on the Mount of Olives, probably by 
a pupil of Raffaelle’s; was in Mr. 8. Rogers's 
collection. 

7. Christ bearing his Cross, Mr. P. J. Miles, at 
Leigh Court, near Bristol. 

8. The same subject in the 
lery is of doubtful origin. 

9. The body of Christ, on the knees of the 
Virgin, bought by Sir Thomas Lawrence at 
Munich; now in the possession of Mr. M. A. 
Whyte, Barron Hill, Ashborne, Derbyshire. 

10. Madonna, at Blenheim ; bought in 1764 at 
Perugia, by Lord Robert Spencer, who presented 
it to his brother, the Duke of Marlborough. (St. 
Franciscus and St. Antonius of Padua, at Dul- 
wich College, are not by Raffaelle.) 

11. John the Baptist preaching, in the posses- 
sion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, at Bowood. 

12. Holy Family, with the palm tree, in the 
Bridgewater Collection. 

13. The three Graces, bought by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; from whose collection it came into the 
possession of the late Lord Dudley and Ward. 

14. St. Catarina of Alexandria, from the Gal- 
lery Aldobrandini in Rome; bought by Mr. Day, 
the artist, passed inte the hands of Mr. Beckford, 
at Bath ; now in the National Gallery. 

15. Portrait of a Marquis of Mantua; men- 
tioned in the Catalogue of pictures of Charles L, 
afterwards said to have been in the collection of 


sridgewater Gal- 


Carilinal Richelieu ; brought to England 1814 by | 


a Mr. Buchanan; in 1839 in the possession of 


Ed. Gray in London, 
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16. Madonna, Aldobrandini; bought at the 
Gallery Aldobrandini by Mr. Day, exhibited in 
London, bought by Lord Garvagh; now in the 
possession of his widow. 

17. Madonna of the Bridgewater Gallery. 

18. Madonna with the Child standing; was in 
Mr. Rogers's Collection (first bought by Mr. Wil- 
let from the Orleans Collection). 

19. The Cartoons at Hampton Court. 

The following pictures have been attributed to 
Raffaelle, but, according to Passavant, are not by 
him : — 

20. The Madonna del Passeggio, in the Bridge- 
water Gallery, is only a copy, the original of 
which by Raffaelle is not to be found. Another 
copy is at Kedleston Hall, Derbyshire (seat of 
Lord Searsdale). 

21. Ascension of the Virgin, was formerly in 
the cathedral of Pisa; bought by Sir James 
Wright, now in the possession of E. Solly, Esq. 
Dr. Waagen thinks that the composition of this 
picture is certainly by Raffaelle, but was left un- 
finished, and has very likely been finished by 
Ridolfo Ghirlandajo. 

22. Charitas and Spes, two small pictures 
which were in the Gallery Borghese in Rome, 
were afterwards in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; and the first of which belongs now to 
Mr. Neeld, the second to Mr. Henry Hope in 
London, are both by a pupil of Raffaelle’s, pro- 
bably Gio. Francesco Penni. 

23. Portrait of Frederico Carondelet, in the 
possession of the Duke of Grafton. 

24. Dorothea, in the collection at Blenheim. 

25. Portrait of a young man, in Sir Thomas 
Baring’s Collection. 

26. Portrait of Pope Julius II, in the National 
Gallery, is a copy. E. B. 





LAST WORDS OF THE GREAT. 
(2™ S. ii. 105.) 


“ Téte de l’armée.” (Napoleon.) 


“1 have loved God, my father, liberty.” (De Stael.) 


“ Let me die to the sound of delicious music.” (Mirae 
beau. ) 

“Is this your fidelity ?” ( Nero.) 

“ A king should die standing.” (Augustus.) 

“T must sleep now.” (Byron.) 

“ Kiss me, Hardy.” (Nelson.) 

“ Don’t give up the ship.” (Laurence.) 

“I’m shot if 1 don’t believe I’m dying.” (Thurlow.) 


“Clasp my hand, my dear friend, I die.” ( Alfieri.) 

“God preserve the Emperor.” (Haydn.) 

“ The artery ceases to beat.” (Haller.) 

“ Let the light enter.” (Goethe.) 

“ All my possessions for a moment of time.” (Eliza- 
beth.) 

“ What, is there no bribing death?” (Beaufort.) 

“ Monks, monks, monks!” (Henry VIIL.) 

“ Be serious.” (Grotius.) 

“In tuas manus, Domine.” (Tasso.) 
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“It is small, very small” (clasping her neck). (Anna 
Boleyn.) 

“T feel as if I were myself again.” 

“}t is well.” (Washington. ) 

“ Independence for ever.” (Adams.) 

“ A dving man can do nothing easv.” (Franklin.) 

“Don’t let poor Nelly starve.” (Charles II ) 

“T have endeavoured to do my duty.” (Tavylor.) 

“There is not a drop of blood on my hands.” 
derick V.) 

“T resign my soul to God, my daughter to my country.” 
(Jefferson. ) 

“It is the last of earth.” (J. Q. Adams.) 

“Don’t let that awkward squad fire over my grave. 
(Burns. ) 

“Lord, make haste.” (H. Hammond.) 

“ Precious salvation.” (Sir J. Stenhouse.) 

“ Remember ” (the charge to Archbishop Juxon to bid 
Charles II. forgive his father’s murderers). (Charles I.) 

“T have sent for you (Lord Warwick) to see how a 
Christian can die.” (Addison.) 

“T shall be happy.” (Archbishop Sharpe.) 

“ God’s will be done.” (Bishop Ken.) 

“Amen.” (Bishop Bull.) 

“T have peace.” (Parkhurst.) 

“Come, Lord Jesus,” ( Burkitt.) 

“ Cease now ” (Lady Masham was reading the Psalms). 
(Locke. ) 

“1 thank God I was brought up in the Church of Eng- 


(Walter Scott.) 


(Fre- 


” 


land.” (Bishop Gunning.) 
“(© Lord, forgive me specially my sins of omission.” 
(Usher.) 


“ Lord, receive my spirit.” 
G. Herbert.) 

“Thy will be done.” (Donne.) 

“This day let me see the Lord Jesus.” 

“Tn te speravi: ne confundar in eternum.” 
Abbot.) 

“God will save my soul.” (Burg at ) 

“ And is this death?” (George IV. 

“ Lord, take my spirit.” (Edward 7 I.) 

“What? do they run already? Then I die happy.” 
(Wolfe. ) 

“God bless you, my dear 
s80n.) ‘ ' 

“What I cannot utter with my mouth, accept Lord 
from my heart and soul.” (F. Quarles.) 

“Then I am safe.” (Cromwell.) 

“Let the earth be filled with 
Earl of Derby, Bishop Broughton.) 


(Jewell.) 
(Bishop 


” (Miss } (Dr. John- 


\forris). 


His (James, 


glory.” 


“I go to my God and Saviour.” (P. Heylyn.) 
“My days are past as a shadow that returns not.” 
(R. Hooker.) 


“Let me hear once more those notes so long my solace 
and delight.” ( Mozart.) 

“TI wish the true principles of government carried out. 
I ask no more.” (Harrison.) 
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Gypsies everywhere” should be confirmed by au- 
thority. Nosuch opinion is to be found attributed 
to them by Borrow in his Zincali, nor, I think, by 
any previous authority on this subject. The sup- 
posed resemblance of the Gypsey word “ Romany ” 
(husbands) to the Mfpwus of Herodotus is totally 
insufficient to counterbalance the evidence that 
the language of the Gypsies is an Indian dialect 
(Bombay Transactions, 1820). Almost every 
nation has a separate name for them, and although 
in Hungary and Le ag ania the -y are called 
“ Pharaoh Nepek,” or “Pharaoh’s People,” and 


| by the English « Gypsi s,” in reference to their 


(Ferrar, Cranmer, Hooper, | 


| Pol. iv. 8.). 


| mean “ husbands; 


“For my coming down, let me shift for myself” (on 
the scaffold). (Sir T. More.) | 
“In me behold the end of this world with all its 


vanities.” (Sir P. Sydney.) 


Mackenzie Watcort, M.A, 





GYPSIES. 
(1* S. iv. 471. ; 2™ S. ii. 143.) 


It is desirable that the statement “ We are Romees 


and Egypt was our fatherland” attributed to “ the | 


assumed Egyptian origin, probably from their 
reaching Europe through Egypt, first in 1427, 
“it seems proved that they are not originally 
from that country, their appearance, manners, and 
language being totally different from those of 
either ‘the Copts or Fellahs. There are many 
Gypsies now in Egypt, but they are looked upon 
as strangers, as indeed they are everywhere else” 
(Penny Cyc. Art. “Gipsies). They are styled 
Ghujar in Egypt (Lane, ii. 3).* Although the 
literal rendering of adds ceya9és in Herodotus is 
“beautiful and the conventional use of 
those words meant what we mean by “a man of 
birth and education” f as distinguished from the 
nobles and the lowest class; this is what Hero- 
dotus expresses by kar’ ‘EAAdSa yAadooar (Arist. 
The English equivalent to piromis 
is therefore “gentleman ;” a character which the 
Gypsy has not “yet borne among any people. From 
Borrow it appears that the Gypsies understand 
the name, by which they designate themselves, to 
” and he furnishes reasons for 
their use of the name; chiefly that their women 
will marry no other men; that seduction by a 
man, not a Gypsy, is unknown; and that effectual 
means are provided to secure the women from 
violation. ‘They also call themselves Sind (In- 
dian); and a tribe of them is found near the 
mouths of the Indus called Tchinganes, the name 
by which they are designated in Turkey and the 
Levant. The dispersion of the Gypsies is per- 
haps attributable to the invasion of Timur Beg, 
A.D. 1399 (Penny Cye. 1. ¢.). ye Buckron. 


Lichfield. 


” 
good, 


GRUNDONNERSTAG. 
(2™ §. i. 315.) 
The Thursday next before Easter goes under 
in the Roman Missal it is called 


various names 





near the province nal 


* This name points to Gujerat, 
Xivdoi and ‘“Ivdoi 


Sinde, on the east of the Sind or Indus; 
are the same word, the aspirate of the latter being rough- 
ened into the sibilant of the former. 

+ Fort honnétes gens: Artaud’s Clouds of Aristophanes 
(v. 101.), i. 139. 
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“ Feria V. in Cena Domini;” among the Italians, 
“ Giovedi Santo;" in England it used to be 
known as “Sherethursday,” though most of us 
term it now “ Maundy Thursday,” and the Ger- 
mans, “ Green Thursday. This last designation, 
like all the others, drew, we may be sure, its origin 
from something or another belonging to the cere- 
monial of the day. Both the English names have 
been already accounted for in The Church of Our 
Fathers, t. iii. part 2nd, pp. 84. 235., and the 
origin of the German one may be easily found. 

In olden times, as well in Germany as here in 
England, and elsewhere throughout Christendom, 
in most churches all the altars were washed, in a 
solemn manner, with water and wine, and bunches 
of fresh green herbs made up into little brooms 
were employed for the occasion ; with one of such 
brooms in his hand each of the clergy went in his 
turn and rubbed the water and wine about on the 
table or upper side of the high altar; and the 
same ceremony, but in a less formal manner, was 
used at all the other altars of the church. The 
York Missal expressly prescribes hyssop mixed 
with savin to be employed for the purpose (see 
Church of Our Fathers, as above, p. 235.) ; so too 


This name of “Green Thursday” could not, as 
some imagine, have originated from the verse of 
Psalm xxii. aliter xxiii: “ Dominus regit me, et 
nihil mihi deerit in loco pascuz ibi me collocavit” 
—rendered in the Protestant version, “ He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures ” — for this rea- 
son, that neither on this day, nor on any Sunday 
or day of Lent, does the public office begin with 
those words, as imagined. 

By itself the conspicuous employment upon 


| such a solemn occasion of newly-gathered herbs 


and boughs was quite as ready to suggest to Ger- 
man minds the name of Green Thursday, as those 
different incidents out of which arose the terms 
“Shere” and “ Maundy” were to make our own 
countrymen bestow these epithets upon the same 
day. 

Here in England, though it is in France and 
Italy, Holy Thursday is not another name for 
Maundy Thursday, but for Ascension Day, or 
the Thursday next before Whitsunday, and the 
term is employed as such in the table of Fasting- 
days in the Book of Common Prayer. The well- 
flowering spoken of by Edwards in his Tour of the 


| Dove is not done on Maundy Thursday, but on 


does the “ Liber Agendendorum”™ for the metro- | 
gone, while living not far from the Dove, to 


politan church of Salzburg : — “ altaria nudentur, 
et laventur aque et ramis savine fricentur ” (Pars 
Secunda, p. 147.). The same ceremony, after 
much the same way, was followed throughout 
Germany, Poland, and in places bordering on the 
Rhine, as may be seen in the old editions of the 
Missals for Cologne, Treves, Mentz, and Liege; 
and hyssop and box are almost always required by 
their rubrics to be used for rubbing the altar dry 
after the washing with water and wine. 

The use of green herbs at the washing of the 
altars on Maundy Thursday has not been over- 
looked by liturgical writers, some of whom, while 
speaking of it, have afforded us its symbolical 
meaning. Rupert, Abbot of Duyts, which is on 
the German side of the Rhine, says: 


“ Hispidi quoque ramusculi cum quibus lavantur (al- | 


taria in Coena Domini) flagella significant que pectus 
illud sacratum Deique caput atrociter secuerunt.” — De 
Div. Off. \. v. c. 31. 


And John Beleth writes: 


“ Altare ergo abluitur quia corpus Christi verum altare, 
sanguine et aqua in cruce aspersum fuisse creditur. 
a@tem asperi quibus altare fricatur, significant spineam 
coronam qua coronatus est Christus, aut flagella amara, 
et ictuum vibices, et graves dolores quos in morte sys- 
tinuit.” — Divin. Off. Explic. c. 104. 


Our own John Mirk tells us that : 


“Thaulter stone betokeneth cristes body that was 
drawen on the caosse—the besomes that the aulter is 
wasshen wyth, betokeneth the scourges that they bete our | 
lordes body with and the tornes that he was crowned 
with,” &c.— Liber Festivalis, feria iiii. post ramos Pal. 
fol, x xxiii. 


Rami | 





Ascension Thursday, and several times have I 


Tissington, to see it, and have referred to it in my 
Hierurgia. D. Rock. 





GUANO. 
(2™ §. i. 374. 482, 522.; ii. 99.) 


Though I am not able to fix the precise date at 
which Peruvian guano was first used as a manure, 
it may be interesting to Mr. Steruens to be re- 
ferred to the following passage in an old work 
written in Spanish by Albano Barba, curate of 
the parish of St. Bernards, in Peru, in 1640, and 
translated in 1669 by the Earl of Sandwich, which 
has been published in the last Journal of the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society :— 


“ Cardanus, among his curiosities makes mention of 
another kind of earth, antiently called Brittanica from the 
Country where it is found; they were fain to dig very 
deep mines to come at it. It was white; and after they 
separated the plate that it contained, they manured their 
tilth fields with the earth, which were put in heart 
thereby for one hundred years after. Out of Islands 
in the South Sea, not far from the City of Ania, they 
fetch earth that does the same effect as the last afore- 
mentioned. It is called Guano, id est, Dung: not because 
it is the dung of sea fowls, as many suppose, but because 
| of its admirable virtue in making ploughed ground fer- 
tile. It is light and spongy, and that which is brought 
from the Island of Iqueyque is of a dark grey colour, like 
unto tobacco ground small; although from the Islands 
nearer Ania, they get a white earth, inclining to sallow, 
of the same virtue. It instantly colours water whereinto 
| it is put, as if it were of the best leigh, and smells very 
| strong. The quantities and virtues of this and of many 


| other samples of the New World, are a large field for 
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ingenious persons to discourse philosophically upon, when 
they shall bend their minds more to the searching out of 
truth than riches.” 


The earth called Brittanica is of course marl: 


which, in very early days, was much used in Eng- | 


land, and particularly in Kent and Sussex. In 
the “ Letters to Ralph de Nevill, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, written by his Steward,” and published 


by Mr. Blaauw in the 3rd volume of The Sussex | 


Archeological Collections, we have frequent notices 
of its application to the land. Writing to the 
bishop in 1222, he says: 

“ By the Grace of God all your affairs proceed pros- 
perously in Sussex. I am using Marl at Selsey, with 2 
Carts, as it is said that the Marl found there is the best; 
wherefore, if you should see it to be advisable that I 
should use Marl with more Carts, I advise you should 
procure from Sir Godescall, or elsewhere, 12 mares to 
draw in the Carts, inasmuch as it is expedient for you 
to procure them in those parts, because they are as dear 
as Gold in Sussex. . . . In like manner,” he adds, “I am 
using Marl at Watresfield with 5 Carts, and I much hope 
that it will result to your advantage. . . . In your manor 
of Selsey, I am marling effectually, so that on the de- 
parture of this, five acres have been marled.” 


There are very few farms in the Weald of | 


Sussex without what are called their marl fields. 
The use of lime and chalk has superseded that of 
marl ; but the numerous marl-pits, which are now 
commonly transformed into ponds, in which carp 
and tench are kept, fish which were much more 


esteemed by our ancestors than by ourselves, to | 


whom all the finny treasures of the deep are 
open, prove how prevalent the custom of marling 
once was. R. W. B. 


EPITAPHS AT WINCHESTER. 
(1* S. xii. 424.; 2" S. ii. 64.) 

If the doggerel verses on the tombstone of the 
Hampshire Grenadier, in the churchyard of Win- 
chester Cathedral, (which I venture to say are 
utterly unworthy of a place in a Christian ceme- 
tery,) were composed by a Dr, Hoadley, it is 
clear, however, that the bishop of that name was 
not the author. Possibly we may not be wrong 
in fathering them upon his son, who was Chan- 
eellor of Winchester, and dabbled in poetry, 
though his works are now as little read as his 
father's huge theological tomes. I wish to correct 
an error in the copy of the memorial of Colonel 
Boles, as printed in “N. & Q.” In the eighth 
line the word caught should be caused, 

I send some epitaphs from the cloisters of Win- 
chester College, which perhaps may be interesting 
enough to have a place in“ N. & Q.” They are 
all of the period immediately subsequent to the 
Reformation ; and are curious, as indicating the 
style and taste which prevailed in such composi- 
tions, and which superseded the ancient formulary 
(for such indeed it was) of “Orate pro animé,” and 
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“Cujus anime propitietur Deus: Amen.” They 
are not altogether void of Christian sentiment, 
nor even of prayer for the deceased ; but this is 
often mixed up with what in some instances is 
very like a pun, and in others with very queer 
conceits, so that probably many persons may 
think that they contrast somewhat unfavourably 
with the ancient form. ‘They are mostly engraved 
on small oblong tablets of brass, inserted in the 
walls, within a framework of stone. 
On the west wall: 
“Epi. M. Jo. Dol. Socii 
Defuncti 3. Aprilis, 1560. 
“Claustri pro foribus Dolberum cerne sepultum, 
Umbrarum assessor, Janitor ille loci est : 
Non malus ille fuit, qui verba novissima dixit, 
O bone Christe, precor te miserere mei. 
Sanctorum assessor, vel cceli Janitor ut sit, 
Funde pias Christo, lector amice, preces.” 





The point of this epitaph turns upon the place 
| of the interment, viz. the entrance of the cloisters. 


«“ Edmunde Hodson, Clerke, and Fellow of this College, 
died the vii. of August, 1580. 
“ Whoso thow art, with lovinge harte, 
Stande, reade, and thinck on me; 
For as I was, so now thow arte; 
And as I am, so shalte thow be.” 





“ Epit. Wil. Adkins in artibus 
Magistri, et Socii istius Collegii. 


“ Nolle tuum nihil est, ad magni velle Tonantis; 
Invitusque licet, nunc, Gulielme, jaces : 
Ingenio tam lwtus eras, quam corpore obesus, 
Comodus [sic], et multa, non sine teste, fide : 
Nunc te Christas habet; habeasque, o Christe, pre- 
camur, 
| Nee tibi qui moritur, desinat esse tuus. 


| “ Obiit xviii® die Decembris A° MDLXt.’ 


“Tho. Davison, obiit 20. Julii, 1586. 
“ Hic nune denique Davisone putres ; 
Triginta socius perennis annos ; 
Vivens, ipse tibi nimis severus ; 
Expirans, aliis satis profusus.” 





“ Epitaphium Thome Geffres, sacre Theologie 
Bacchll. olim hujus Colleg. Socii 
Qui obiit 2° August. 1605. 
“Quem Chamus puerum, juvenem Aula, virumque re- 
cepit 
Wenta, senem quem mors, hunc capit iste locus, 
Talis erat, qualis, cui queeque fuere minuta, 
Pectoris exceptis, ingeniique, bonis. 
Museo vixit, Museo morte peremptus, 
Conveniens vite mors fuit illw sux.” 


I am unable to explain the allusions in the first 
line of this epitaph. It may be that the places of 
his earlier education are intended. He was born 
| at Hertford, as appears by the register of admis- 
sions of scholars to Winchester College, and was 
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admitted as a scholar a.p. 1557, being then four- 
teen years old. Are we to understand by the last 
couplet that he was a “bookworm,” and even died 
in the library ? 





“Epitaphium Thome Jones in legibus Bachilarii 
quondam hujus Collegii Socii. 
“ Hic jaceo, juvenis, primum civilia jura 
Qui didici, qui idem sacra secutus eram ; 
Qui vitam morbis variis, gravibusque peregi ; 
Tandem per te (Mors) hoe requieseo loco: 
Jura mihi multum, plus pagina sacra placebat ; 
Nempe fuit morbis hac medicina meis. 


“Dum vixit sepe in ore habuit, Satis diu vixi, si Diio 
satis. Obiit 16. die Sept, An®° Dni 1585. 
On the east wall: 
“ Epitaphium Magistri Thome Larke 
nuper Socii istius Collegii. Ob. 16. Maii, 1582. 
* Qui premor hoc tumulo dicor prenomine Thomas, 
Cognomen fecit dulcis Alauda mihi. 
3is septem menses, ter septem presbyter annos, 
Hic colui, cujus nunc fruor ore, Deum.” 


“Epitaphium Ro. Waltoni Socii hujus 
Collegii. Defunct. 13. Jan. 1596. 
« Postquam transegi centum, vel circiter, annos, 
Longa mihi sed non curva senecta fuit. 
Languor inexhaustos quassans paralyticus artus. 
Hine animam ceelo tradidit, ossa solo.” 





“ Gulielmus Turner, 
Hujus Collegii Clericus; obiit 14° 
die Martii, Anno Domini 1644. 
“ Olim cantica (musice peritus) 
Dulci voce dedisti, et arte multa: 
Et nunc longe, anima polis fruente, 
Edis dulcius, peritiusque.” 
This is on a small slab of marble. 


On the north wall : 
“ Epita. Georgii Flower in artibus Magistri. 
“ Ecce Georgius hoc Florus sub marmore dormit, 
Floruerat, sed flos ille caducus erat. 
Bis septem socius vix hic transegerat annos, 
Mors pede quum pulsat, Florus ut hine abeat. 
“ Obiit 18° die Novembris, A° 1578.” 


“ Epita. Jo. Clerke. 
“ Clausus Joannes jacet hoc sub marmore Clerkus, 
Qui fuit hic quondam presbiter et socius. 
In terra roseos solitus stillare liquores, 
In cee!o vivis nunc quoque gaudet aquis. 
* Obiit x° die mensis Junii, 1571.” 


It would be useless to attempt to discover for 
certain the authors of these epitaphs; but some 
of them appear to be in the style of Christopher 
Jonson, well known among those acquainted with 
Wykehamical lore for his quaint effusions in Latin 
verse, many of which were first given to the public 
in a volume called The College of St. Mary Win- 
ton, near Winchester, edited by the present Bishop 





of St. Andrews, &c., and published by Parker, 
Oxford, and Nutt, London, 1848. Jonson was 
Head Master of Winchester School from 1560 to 
1571, in which year he retired, and afterwards 
practised as a physician in the parish of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West. There is a curivus letter 
written by him to Sir William Cecil, concerning 
the misconduct of one Richard Lyllington, a 
scholar of his, whom Cecil had befriended. It 
may be seen in Ellis’s Original Letters, 2nd Ser, 
vol. ii. Letter cLxxx1. W. H. Gunner. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Brawn (1* §S. xi. 366.) — A correspondent 
finding that Brawn in Dr. King’s Art of Cookery, 
is spoken of in the same way as Kitcat and Locket, 
thinks it probable that Brawn also kept a house 
of entertainment. There. is no doubt about it, 
Brawn was celebrated as a cook, and kept the 
“ Rummer in Queen Street.” King’s Analogy 
between Physicians, Cooks, and Playwrights, thus 
opens : 

“Though I seldom gat out of my own lodgings, I was 
prevailed on the other day to dine with some friends at 
the Rummer in Queen Street. ‘ Sam Trusty would 
needs have me go with him into the kitchen, and see 
how matters went there. . He assured me that 
Mr. Brawn had an art, &c. I was, indeed, very much 
pleased and surprised with the extraordinary splendour 
and economy I observed there; but above all, with the 


| great readiness and dexterity of the man himself. His 


| fire preserved an incredible serenity of countenance. 





| 





motions were quick, but not precipitate ; he in an instant 
applied himself from one stove to another without the 
least appearance of hurry, and in the midst of smoak and 

That vulgar celebrity, Beau Brummel, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jesse, spoke with a relish worthy a de- 
scendant of the “Rummer” of the savoury pies 
of his aunt Brawn, who then resided at Kilburn. 
Aunt Brawn was the widow, I believe, of a grand- 
son of the celebrity of Queen Street, who had 
himself kept the public-house at the old Mews 
Gate at Charing Cross. A. B.C. 


Corn Measures (2™ S. ii. 131.) — The common 
Winchester bushels of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were from a gallon of 2724 cubic 
inches; and were therefore of 2178 cubic inches. 
The statute 13 William III., intending no doubt 
to preserve this gallon, defined the bushel as of 
18} inches diameter, and 8 inches high. But this 
was a defective calculation; for it gives a gallon 
of 268°8 cubic inches. Subsequent statutes (as 
45 George III.) paid no attention to this, and de- 
fined the Winchester gallon as 2724 cubic inches. 

The writer who says that the Winchester bushel 
was a thirty-second part larger than the imperial 
bushel is quite wrong, The only bushel, I believe, 
which is one thirty-second larger than any other 
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bushel is the coal bushel of 12 Anne, which is a 
quart larger than the Winchester bushel, exclu- 
sive of the heaping. There are many odd state- 
ments about weights and measures in common 
books: and it is quite possible that, by successive 
transfusion, the coal bushel one quart larger than 
the Winchester bushel may have been altered into 
the Winchester bushel one quart larger than the 
imperial bushel. A. De Morean. 


McTurk and Williams (q. of Flint), Families 
of (2S. ii. 149.)—From the pedigree of Kelsall 
of Bradshaw (Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. iii. p. 323.), 
it would appear that there was not any connexion 
between Mr. Smith Kelsall and the above families, 
nor that of Walmsley of Coldcoates and Bashall. 
Mr. Smith Kelsall, or his son Mr. Oldfield Kelsall, 
if not both, were, I believe, solicitors; and pro- 
bably acted in that capacity to the families in- 
dicated. Who succeeded to their business and 
professional papers? A satisfactory reply to this | 
Query might supply a solution of that of Ixves- | 
TIGATOR. CESTRIENSIS. | 


“Nolo episcopari” (1* S. iv. 346.; 2° S. ii. 
155.) — The common opinion that a bishop-elect 
expresses an unwillingness to accept the dignity, 
has been usually referred to a mere vulgar error, 
but has probably some better origin. Chamber- 
layne, in his Present State of England, describing 
“The Solemn Manner of making a Bishop,” after 
mentioning the issue of the Congé d’Eslire, pro- 
ceeds thus: 

“Then the Dean summons a Chapter, or Assembly of | 
the Prebendaries, who either elect the person recom- 
mended by the King’s Letters, or shew cause to the con- 
trary. Next the Election is certitied to the party elected, 
who doth modestly refuse it the first and second time; | 
and if he doth refuse it a third time, then that being cer- 
tified to his Majesty, another is recommended.” 

I have not the earliest editions of Chamber- | 
layne’s work, but I find the passage in two which | 
are now on my table: the “ nineteenth,” London, | 

' 


1700 (p. 226.), and the * one-and-twentieth,” ib., 
1704 (p. 230.). 

As the Irish sees are conferred by Royal Letters 
Patent, without even the form of an election, we 
cannot deduce any evidence from them as to this 
matter: but it might be worth while to inquire 
what is the practice in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and in the see of Sodor and Man on 
such occasions ? ARTERI s. 
Dublin. 


“Carmina Quadragesimalia” (2™ §. ii. 130.) — 
T have in my possession the two volumes of these 
we referred to by Oxoniensis. They formerly 
belonged to the Rev. Henry Sissmore, late Fellow 
of Winchester College. In the second volume the 
names of the authors of most of the poems have 
been inserted in MS. by Mr. Sissmore, as I sup- 
pose. If the information thus afforded will be of | 
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any service to Oxontensis, I shall be happy either 
to communicate it to him privately, or, if it is of 
sufficient interest, (as I think it is,) to send it for 
publication in “N. & Q.” W. H. Gunner. 

[ We shall be glad to receive these Notes, —Ep, “ N. 
& Q.”) 

Double Christian Names (1* S. passim; 2° §, 
i. 253. 384. 440.) — The earliest instance of a 
double Christian name I have noted is in a deed 
poll, dated 36 Edw. IIT. (a.p. 1363), from “ Ste- 
phen, son of John Fylip Curpel, of Fincham,” in 
co. Norfolk. 

Another deed, dated 87 Edw. IIL, 
“ Stephen, son of John Philip Curpel.” 

The Curpels were lords of a manor of that 
name in Fincham. G. H. D. 


reads, 


Verstegan in the “Epistle to our English 
Nation,” prefixed to his Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence, §c., says that his grandfather, “ ‘The- 
odore Rowland Verstegan, was born in the Dutchy 
of Geldres, and being a young man came to 
England about the end of the raign of K. Henry 
the Seventh.” To this he appends the following 
marginal note : 

“It is often seen in Germany that either godfather at 
Christning, giveth his name to his godson. And there- 
fore it cometh that many have two proper names besides 
their sirnames.” 

It would appear from this that in 1605 (the date 
of the episile) double Christian names were so 


| rare in England that Verstegan thought it ne- 


cessary to explain why Germans often had them. 
Perhaps this very note of his once popular book 


| may have helped to introduce them into this 


country. 

I have often thought that much confusion of 
persons would be avoided, and the investigations 
of the genealogist much facilitated, if a custom 
prevailed that every child should bear its mother’s 
maiden surname immediately before its father’s. 
Thus the offspring of Thomas Smith and Mary 
his wife — late Jones, spinster — would be named 
Thomas Jones Smith, Sarah Jones Smith, &c. 
Such a plan, if always followed, would not only 
identify better persons bearing such common 
names as those I have selected; but would also 
show what was the mother’s maiden name, which 
it, is now so difficult to establish. E.G. R. 


Christian Names (2™ §. ii. 29.) —F. asks the 
he practice, which prevails in the 

rting a capital letter between 
a Christian name and surname? It is done 
merely for distinction. The names of Mr. Polk 
are “James Polk,” and I saw it stated in a book 
of American travels that the author had been in- 
formed that the ex-president adopted the signature 
of “James K. Polk” merely to ensure the safe 
delivery of letters intended for him. 


meaning of t 
United States, of in 
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The following extract from Barnum'’s Autobio- 
graphy seems to confirm this statement : 

“ Being in Albany on business in November, 1842, I 
stopped one night in Bridgeport, Ct., my brother, Philo 
F., keeping the Franklin Hotel at the time. 

“ [ had heard of a remarkably small child in Bridgeport, 
and by my request my brother brought him to the hotel. 
He was the smallest child I ever saw that could walk 
alone. He was not two feet in height, and weighed less 
than sixteen pounds. He was a bright-eyed little fellow, 
with light hair and ruddy cheeks, was perfectly healthy, 
and as symmetrical as an Apollo. He was exceedingly 
bashful; but, after some coaxing, he was induced to con- 
verse with me, and informed me that his name was 
Charles S. Stratton, son of Sherwood £. Stratton. 


“They arrived in New York on Thanksgiving Day, 
December 8, 1842; and Mrs. Stratton was greatly asto- 
nished to find her son heralded in my Museum bills as 
Gen. Tom Thumb, a dwarf of eleven years of age, just 
arrived from England!” 

Why is December 8th termed “ Thanksgiving 
Day?” I cannot find that any public event con- 
nected with America occurred on that day. Is it 
a religious festival ? Ein Fracer. 


Germination of Seeds (2™ §. ii. 117.) —Mr. R. 
W. Hackwoop asks if it be really a fact, that if 
quick-lime be put on land which from time imme- 
morial produced nothing but heather, the heather 
will be killed, and white clover spring up in its 
place ? 

Nothing can be more certain than this: that 
lime as a manure brings trefoil of some species, 
where it never has appeared before, in the West 
of Ireland’; where sea-sand (containing more or 
less of lime) is a general manure for bog and 
heath land. Every farmer is familiar with the 
phenomenon of trefoil growing within a year or 
so after sand-top dressing, on a wild mountain side, 
where it never had been seen before. A. B. R. 


In the deep cuttings made by railways various 
strata become exposed to light and air. Travel- 
ling, a short time ago, near Ross, I thought I 
could detect a particular plant, I think it was 
charlock, growing along the line of one of the 
strata, and not on any of the others. 

Have any of your readers noticed such a thing, 
or will this hint induce them to do so in future, 
and confirm the observation, if true ? T. W. 


Family of Hogarth (2 §S. ii. 149.) — Mr. Wil- 
liam Hogarth, the representative of the family 
inquired after by Siema Tuer, is, or recently 
was, living at Clifton, near Penrith, and I believe 
has taken great pains in tracing his family pedi- 
gree. J. F. M. 


Ten years since I stayed some days with one 
of this family, with whom a young friend of mine 
was “a mud student,” that is, was a farming pupil. 
This Mr. Hogarth died very lately, and gave up 





his farm, near Wooler, in Northumberland, several 
years since, on account of ill health. He was from 
the Scotch side of the Border, full of anecdote 
and information, and a very good specimen of a 
gentle-minded man and practical farmer. He 
pronounced his name Hog-arth. 

A. Hour Wurre. 

Southend. 


The House of Brunswick and the Casting Vote 
(2™ S. ii. 44. 97.) — Joseph Paice, Esq., M.P. for 
Lyme Regis, Dorset, has had the credit of giving 
the casting vote for the succession of the House 
of Hanover to the throne of this realm. 

Statements to this effect have often appeared 
in print, and have met with no contradiction. 

The late Mr. Samuel Bagster, the publisher, and 
founder of the Polyglot warehouse, Paternoster 
Row, London, who was from Lyme Regis, once 
invited me to see a medal given by Queen Anne 
to Joseph Paice, Esq., M.P., at a Mr. F. (?) Gib- 
son’s, Turnham Green, a descendant of that 
member of parliament. Having taken my place 
for the Continent I could not accept the invitation. 
I believe this was in 1824. Gerorce Roserts. 

Worthing. 


Modern Judaism (2™ S. ii. 148.)—TI will answer 
Dexta’s Queries as briefly as possible. 

A good deal of information, from a Gentile point 
of view, may be got from Mill’s work on the 
British Jews, and from Ridley Herschel’s small 
work on the Jews of Poland. The best account, 
however, is to be had in Jewish works; a great 
variety of which can be obtained at the bookshops 
in the Minories and that neighbourhood. 

The Jews are permitted to be landholders in 
different countries ; but the law of Moses, which 
commands the restoration of the land to the owner, 
is applicable only to Palestine. 

If the Jews were restored to Palestine, and had 
their temple rebuilt, why ought they not to re- 
sume sacrifices? The law commanding sacrifices 
has never been repealed; and sacrifices are at 
this day offered by the Samaritans at Naplous. 

It would be impossible to determine what in- 
fluence “ Christianity, philosophy, and the general 
progress of knowledge,” have had “ on the creed, 
conduct, and habits” of the Jews. The Gentiles 
have, no doubt, had a great influence on the Jews; 
but probably the Jews have exerted a still greater 
reciprocal action on the Gentiles — greater, be- 
cause for thousands of years they have been so 
firmly knit and massed together, whereas the 
Gentiles have been continually fluctuating. One 
day it is the Greeks, next day it is the Romans, 
then it is the Moors, and now it is the British and 
Americans that are influencing the Jews; but the 
Jews remain constant through the ages. 

As to the restoration of the Jews, there can be 
little doubt that one day it will be accomplished. 
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The people are bent upon it, and they will attain 
their object. Since the days of the Roman em- 
peror Julian, the chance of restoration was never 
so good as at this moment. The only thing, pro- 
bably, that keeps the Jews quiet and cautious is 
the extreme fanaticism of the Christians, who 
fight desperately every year about the holy places. 
The Arabs are somewhat fanatical too about 
sundry holy’ places in Palestine ; so that if the 
Jews were to obtain possession of their ancient 
inheritance now, they would be sure to rouse a 
whole nest of hornets about their ears. The 
scream of the railway whistle, however, will make 
the foul fiend of fanaticism take his flight from 
eastern lands, and then the ancient but long-lost 
Jewish nation will reappear. 


Detta’s first Query is answered by a reference 
to Modern Judaism, or a Brief Account of the 
Opinions, Traditions, Rites, and Ceremonies of the 
Jews in Modern Times, by John Allen, 8vo., Lon- 
don, 1816. Lowndes notices it as “ the best work 
on modern Judaism in our language.” J. F. M. 


Portrait of Swift (2 S. ii. 21. 96. 158.) — 
G. N.’s original statement was this: “ Faulkner 
printed an edition of Dean Swift’s Works in 1734.” 
©. inferred from it, and very naturally, that there 
was an edition prior to the well-known edition of 
1735. I believe this to be a mistake. It now 
appears that G. N. has only a mutilated copy of 
a fourth volume, and he learns “from some of the 
inside title-pages to particular tracts” that i¢ was 
“Printed in the year Mpccoxxxtv.” I doubt this. 
In the 4th vol. of edition of 1735 — 1735 observe 
—one of the tracts, page 159, is stated to have 
been “Printed in the year mpccxxxiv.” But 
others, pp. 35. and 59. are said to have been 
“ Printed in the year mpccxxxut.” The edition, 
however, was published, as the title-page states, 
in 1735, with the “ Advertisement” quoted by 
G. N., and I believe that G. N. will find the name 
“Vert” on the miserable portrait to which he 


THETA. | 





refers, in the plate, on the step just above the | 


harp. If he still doubts the fact that he possesses 
only a mutilated copy of the 4th vol. of the edit. 
of 1735, will he have the kindness to forward it 
for examination to the editor of “ N. & Q.” 
P. O.S, 
Aspasia’s Wart cured by Rose Leaves (2™ S. 
ii. 130.) — What authority the writer referred to 
by R.'T. Scorr may have had, I cannot say ; but 
the story of the wart of the young Phocwan lady, 
and its cure, is one of the many excellent anec- 
dotes told by Alian. The twelfth book of the 
NowtAn ‘Ioropla (p. 471. of Conrad Gesner’s edition) 
opens with this subject. It tells us how the little 
Aspasia (not the “companion” of Pericles, but 
she who was subsequently the mistress of Cyrus), 
being afflicted with this little tumour under her 


| chin, was taken by her father to a medical gentle- 
man, who asked such a fee before he would apply 
a remedy, that the sire, unable to pay it, took his 
sorrowing daughter home again. It was on the 
same night that there appeared to the latter, when 
asleep, a charming pigeon, which transformed 
itself into the figure of a most exquisite lady,— the 
Queen of Love in short. The celestial visitant 
enjoined Aspasia to have nothing to do with the 
mercenary doctor, his salves, and his lotions, but 
to apply to the tumour some rose-leaves from a 
garland consecrated to Venus. ‘This advice was 
| followed, and, of course, with the happiest results. 
An amusingly quaint translation of this and the 
other “divers anecdotes” of lian will be found 
in Woodcocke’s edition, 1576. 

The custom of washing the statue of the god- 
dess and decorating it with roses, is thus noticed 
by Ovid (Fast., lib. iv. 136., &c.) : 

“ Aurea marmoreo redimicula solvite collo: 
Demite divitias: tota lavanda Dea est. 
Aurea siccato redimicula reddite collo: 
Nunc alii flores, nunc nova danda rosa est.” 
J. Doran. 

Prayer for Unity (2™ 8. ii. 109.) — This beau- 
tiful prayer is inserted in an edition of the Prayer- 
Book in my possession, published in 1727, by 
Baskett of Edinburgh. The Service now used on 
the 20th of June was then used on the Ist of 
August, being the day on which King George I. 
commenced his reign. After the Service is the 
usual notification as to its adoption, — 


“Given at our Court at St. James’s the 13th day of 
June, 1715, in the First year of Our Reign. By His Mi- 
jesty’s command. — ‘TowNsHEND.” 

I cannot supply the name of the author of this 
touching composition. G. L. S. 


Prologues and Epilogues to the Westminster 
Plays (2™ S. ii. 68.) —C. J. Doveras will find 
some of the Prologues and Epilogues interspersed 
among the Selecta Poemata Anglorum, published 
in 1774 and 1776. To one of them is annexed 
the classic name of Vincent Bourne. Dates are 
placed to some, but others bear neither name nor 
date. I believe it now usual for the head 
master to write the Prologue and Epilogue. A 
complete collection would indeed be interesting 
from their reference to the contemporaneous 
events of the times. OXxonIENsIs. 


1S 


Punjab (2 §. ii. 129.) — Your correspondent 
G. L. 8. will find all the information he requires 
respecting the derivation of the names of the five 
rivers in the Punjab in Thornton's Gazetteer of the 
Countries adjacent to India. He will there see 
that the Chinab or Chenaub is sometimes called the 
Chandra-Phaga, because it proceeds from a small 
lake of that name which means the “ Garden of 
the Moen.” B. 8 
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tention is especially directed. The Special Committee 
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